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THE CAMPAIGN FOR 
PROPOSITION 9 


Torn to Page 7 and read the article outlining the arguments 


for the school amendment, Proposition 9, which will be submitted 


to California voters at the November election. 


The cause of Public Education is confronted with a serious crisis. 


We can meet that crisis. 


We can insure State support which will avert a breakdown in 


education and which will pave the way for better schools. 


To meet the crisis, and to place California’s school program on 


a sound financial basis, we must all put our shoulders to the wheel. 


Be sure to read the article captioned California’s School Crisis — 


The Reason for Proposition 9! 
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Orients the news with places of occurrence. 


Gives events knowledge value. 


Widely used in the studies of current events 
and history. Remarkably effective, too, in 
the study of geography. Four education- 
ally helpful seven color world projections 


are alternately used. 
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SEPTEMBER MIRACLE 


CALIFORNIA’S WINTER HAVEN FOR MILLIONS OF BUTTERFLIES. 

3,000 MILE FLIGHT FROM ALASKA TO MONTEREY AND CARPIN 

TERIA SCHEDULED TO START IN EARLY SEPTEMBER ... GOLDEN 

STATE TO CALL VISITORS ATTENTION TO UNIQUE MIGRATION 
TO BE SEEN AT ANCESTRAL HOMES. 


Tinian. acquainting thou- 
sands of war essential visitors and men 
of the Armed Forces with its climate 
and recreational wonderlands, offers 
its annual September recurring miracle 
at Pacific Grove off Monterey Bay, 
and at Carpinteria south of Santa 
Barbara. 

Drawn by irresistible migratory 
urge, millions of beautiful Monarch 
3,000 
mile journey from far north Alaska 
to California homelands, each Au- 
tumn, points out the survey bureau of 
American Express. 

The landing resembles one of Na- 
ture’s most thrilling spectacles. The 


butterflies make an amazing 


advance guards come in pairs, then 
hundreds, then thousands to the 
swarming millions that blacken the 
sky for hours. 

Rivaling the sightseeing pageant of 
millions of delicate butterflies, landing 
at their ancestral winter quarters is 
the incredible distance over a route 
they have never traversed and never 
seen. 

The climax of the long migratory 
flight from an instinct born of untold 
generations of migratory ancestors, is 
also glimpsed along the Coast from 
British Columbia, Washington, and 
Oregon. 


“It is a flight of no return and a 
one-way journey,” states Douglas Mal- 
colm of the Company, who tells how 
the autumn arrival in California is the 
grand finale of the journey. In the 


spring, the butterflies go singly and in 
smaller groups to the northland, from 
where their parents streamed south a 
few months before. 

the vanguards from 
Alaska northlands, recruits from Cen- 
tral Alaska and British Columbia join 
the main migration, both southward 
and northward. 


Following 


Following an age- 
old custom, the first contingent comes 
down the coast to the town of Carpin- 
teria, just south of Santa Barbara. 


Kentucky Lake 


New body of water, largest of the 
TVA Projects, adds another 
post-war playground 


Tix dreams of more than a cen- 
tury have become a reality. The scene 
is the Tennessee River of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which is no 
longer a river, but a chain of connect- 
ing lakes, forming a lesser Great Lakes 
region, along the Tennessee. Its latest 
addition is the Kentucky Lake, points 
out the survey bureau of American 
Express. 

“The magnitude of the Project, which is 
making the Tennessee River a great limb on 
the trunk of the Mississippi System, will be 
the greatest man-made Inland Waterway in 
the world, and one of the greatest post-war 
recreational and vacation projects,” states 
Douglas Malcolm of the Company. 

From the great reservoirs pour a volume 
of water which now totals a water surface 
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of 718,200 acres with a lake expansion and 
island shores of nearly 9,000 miles. 


Like giant rings on the spreading finger of a 
hand are the great series of lakes and dams on 
the upstream and tributaries, seen from Wilson 
Dam and Locks. Down the river is Pickwick 
Landing Dam and the newly-created wonder, 
the Kentucky Dam and Lake. 

The new Kentucky Dam and its majestic 
surge of power is 22 miles upstream from 
Paducah and is the largest of the TVA System 
of 11 major dams. 

The great cataract has a distinction of its 
own, The dam itself is 8,650 feet in length, 
160 feet in height and 160 feet in width at the 
base, and 50 feet at the top. At the top will 
be a railway and a highway. Its flow extends 
to the Pickwick Dam in Tennessee. 

New Kentucky Lake is a scenic wonder of 
the system and is nearly 200 miles in length 
with a shoreline of 2,000 miles. 


Biographical Encyclopedia of the World 
is an authentic record of notable living men 
and women in every country throughout 
the world, compiled and published by Insti- 
tute for Research in Biography (incorpo- 
rated 1934), 296 Broadway, New York 
City 7. The 3rd edition, 1944, is in 
preparation. This important reference-book 
has a place in every school and college 
library. 


* * * 


Latin-American Slides 


Two California educators announce the 
release of 800 2x2 kodachromes on 15 
Latin-American lands. They made their 
pictures on a recent expedition southward. 
Their slides are organized around a trip 
through each country, with a fascinating 
manual of comments that represents months 
of research. 

Visual education libraries, and institutions 
making use of slides, are invited to ask for 
an inspection-set in order to screen and 
select the pictures that best fit the local 
course-of-study. 

Purchasers are invited to copy from the 
ample manual whatever material may be 
helpful in using the pictures selected. 

Popularly priced at 50 cents each in 
cardboard mounts. Address Kine Kolor 
Pictures, 1823 East Morada Place, Alta- 
dena. 


* * * 


Association of California Secondary 
School Principals has issued a commendable 
28-page bulletin, as of May 15, with 1944 
roster of members. The bulletin carries a 
series of valuable articles and reports on 
the regional conferences. President is Har- 


old B. Brooks of Long Beach, whose article 
on the association appeared in the February 
issue 1944 of Sierra Educational News. 
The secretary-treasurer is Harry G. Hansell, 
principal Presidio Junior High School, San 
Francisco. 
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EW people notice or even think of the 

many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
efficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 
are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
ried? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 


To take the measure 


of a coming job ; 






Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 


ATi 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





. 
(Lushun) 
Port Arthur g& 
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Pye 


The Adventurous Investigatio ro 
NS La a: MrT Ye in TNS 
MANC aaa KOREA and CHINA 


Japan Was Strong 


W HY Japan Was Strong, a journey of 
adventure by John Patric, a book of 315 
pages, published by Doubleday, Doran, is, 
according to a leading review, 
mate, 


“lucid, inti- 
absorbing, human, vivid.” 


Some years ago Mr. Patric traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the Empire. He shows 
that Japan was strong because she was 
hard-working, thrifty, frugal, and because 
her people were willing to learn from the 
countries of the Western world; price $2.50. 


Teacher’s Reward 


Nina Willis Walter, Belvedere 
Junior High School, Los Angeles 


You may not set the world afire, 
Within your narrow sphere; 
But you an Edison may inspire 


A struggling Lincoln cheer. 
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MEXICAN ATHENS 


MEXICO UNCOVERS HER LATEST WONDERS 


. CENTURIES 


BENEATH THE DUST OF TIME NEW EXCAVATIONS NOW BRING 
TO LIGHT A GREAT UNKNOWN TOLTEC CITY. 


A, Athens of ancient Mexico has 
been re-discovered in a newly uncov- 
ered great Toltec City of advanced 
civilization. 

Tula, the lost city of legend, and 
the subject of nostalgic poems of the 
ancient kings of Toltecs, was a reality. 
Recently brought to light, it is near 
the rural Mexican town of the same 
name on the broad highway to Quere- 
tare, points out the survey bureau of 
American Express. 


Strange, weird and fantastic are the 
archaeological treasures. The excava- 
tions reveal that the city had been 
partially sacked and destroyed by a 
powerful enemy. 


“The monoliths discovered are the 
only ones of their type ever found in 
the Americas,” states Douglas Mal- 
colm of the Company. 


That the legends of Tula, as a cele- 
brated city of wealth and power were 
not unfounded, is now shown in the 
recently-discovered objects of jewels 
and art. 


The ancient people were great 
builders and lived in magnificent pal- 
aces and worshipped in great Temples, 
now uncovered for the first time. The 
legendary city of “Jade and Silver” is 
now confirmed by the archaeological 
ceramic finds. 


Among their deities was the “feath- 
ered serpent” unearthed in one of the 
Temples. Beautiful and interesting 
stone figures of great height showed 
warriors in full battle-dress. Tula will 
be a tourist objective, thinks Mr 
Malcolm, as time will continue to 
reveal new wonders for which the city 
was celebrated in song and story. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Dr. W. Melvin Strong, Director of Youth Activities, Huntington Beach High 
School District, Orange County 


— in American indus- 
.y are much more serious than is 
sabotage. 

In 1941, for example, the occupa- 
tion fatility total was 18,000 in the 
United States, a rise of 1,000 over 
1940. There were 1,600,000 non-fatal 
injuries, of which 70,000 were per- 
manent disabilities. 

This represented a money cost of 
about $850,000,000 and a loss of 
460,000,000 man-days of labor to in- 
dustry. At 300 working days a year 
that represents 1,530,000 man years. 


That loss would be enough to build 
66 battleships or 25,000 heavy bomb- 
ers, or 6,000 destroyers. 


Increased interest in safety measures 
and accident prevention has followed 
the realization of the seriousness of 
accidents in the war effort. Schools 
interested in 
safety. The need for safety education 
in all areas of life is being stressed 
more and more. It is being realized 
that accidents are serious. They are 
worse than war. 


are becoming more 


Someone dies in an accident every five 
minutes in the United States. In 1941 
102,500; 97,000 in 1940; 93,000 in 1942. 


Someone is injured every three seconds. 
9,300,000 injured in 1941, 9,200,000 in 
1942. 


Among young people 3-19 years of age, 
accidents caused more deaths in 1941 than 
tuberculosis, heart 


disease, appendicitis, 


pneumonia, and cancer, all put together. 
Hitler's Blitzkrieg of England in 1940 
killed 23,,000 people. Automobiles in the 
United States killed 37,000 people that 
same year. In 1941 automobiles killed 
41,500 in the United States. During the 
first four years of blitzkrieg on England, 
up to February, 1944, British figures show 
50,324 killed and 163,075 wounded. In 
American peace time homes each year 
around 34,000 people are killed in home 
accidents; 4,500,000 are injured in home 
accidents; 130,000 permanently disabled; 
these cost $1,000 a minute. 
At Pearl Harbor fewer people lost their 
lives than are killed each month by auto- 


mobiles 


alone, on the continent of the 


United States. 


At Tarawa, 1026 were killed; 2557 


wounded in the 3-day struggle to gain pos- 
session of the island. In normal times in 
the United States, some one is killed in an 
accident every 5 minutes, 12 each hour, or 
864 in three days. Someone is injured 
every 3 seconds in the United States; 20 
a minute, 120 an hour or 8,640 injured in 
each 3-day period during an average year 
in the United States. During the first year 
the United States was in the second World 
War, accidents took nearly 20 times as 
many lives of Americans as did the war. 
From December 7, 1941, to December 7, 
1942, the war took 4,801 lives. From De- 
cember 7, 1941, to December 7, 1942, ac- 
cidents took 90,000 lives. 
killed, wounded, taken prisoner or missing, 
gives us a total of 49,000 during the first 
year of war. Counting those killed and in- 
jured by accidents in U.S.A. during the 
same period gives us a total of 8,900,000. 


Counting those 


Up to February, 1944, United States cas- 
ualties in the second World War were 
157,685 of which 37,000 were fatal; as 
many are killed by automobiles in one year 
in the United States as were killed during 
our first two years in the war. 


United States participated in six major 
wars between 1774 and 1941. The num- 
ber of American soldiers who were killed 
or died in action or died of wounds during 
these 15 years of war was 244,357. During 
the 15 years of peace from 1923 to 1937 
automobiles alone killed 441,912 in the 
United States. 


Heavy Costs 


Falls cause the death of 25,000 people 
each year in the United States, about one- 
fourth of all accidental deaths. 

In 1942 accidents cost Americans a total 
of $3,700,000,000. That is a cost of $416,- 
000 an hour or $113 a second. Automo- 
biles 


American lives. 


continue to take a large toll of 
About 60% of all traffic 
fatalities occur at night, when only one- 
Peak hours 
In 2 out of 3 fatal 


accidents, the driver was violating a traffic 


third of the driving is done. 
are from 6 to 8 p.m. 


55 times as 
hazardous as the driver who has not been 
drinking. About 5% of the drivers, fools 
of the road, cause 15% of the accidents. 


law. The drunken driver is 


The rest of us good drivers cause the other 
85%. 


Pedestrians are Today's Vanishing Amer- 
icans. In 1941 motor vehicle accidents 
killed 13,600 pedestrians and injured 265,- 
000 others. Over half of pedestrian deaths 


are caused between 6 p.m. and midnight. 
One out of three traffic deaths is a pedes- 
trian. 


Un each individual American real- 
izes the seriousness of accidents, and makes 
up his mind to do something personally 
about it, accidents will probably continue 
to be worse than war. 


Lights and Shadows 


T HE Nugget Press is conducted by 
the teachers and students of printing 
at C. K. McClatchy Senior High 
School, Sacramento, of which S. A. 
Pepper is principal. 

The Nugget Press, over a period of years, 
has issued many beautiful and useful bro- 
chures and books which have been given 
notice in this magazine. 

Lights and Shadows, a beautifully-printed 
paper-bound brochure of 36 pages, com- 
prises original illustrations and poems by 
students of the school. 

Sponsors of the Nugget Editions Club 
are David L. Ayres, instructor in printing; 
Edna C. Banks, instructor in English; Mar- 
jorie I. Graham, instructor in art; Mrs. 
Mildred B. Green, 


department, and James W. Gardner, vice- 


chairman of English 


principal. 








Welcome 


AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . . a matinee 


in the famous Rendezvous. 


But be sure to make your 


reservations ahead. 


The BILTMORE 


ke Fifth and Grand Ave. oy 
LOS ANGELES 








Vote Yes on Proposition 9 


Ix order to preserve the traditional American system of education which permits local 


control of schools, however, we recognize that adequate support thereof is in the last 


analysis largely a State responsibility. 


Since California faces a serious situation in its elementary school system due to an acute 


shortage of teachers, resulting from inadequate salaries, the vast increase in the State's 


population, and the inability of many local school districts, especially in the rural areas 


with low assessment rolls, to provide necessary school funds, we commend to the people 


of California Proposition Nine. — Platform of the Democratic Party of California, adopted 


by the State Convention at Sacramento, August 11, 1944. 


Walter M. Mason 


Mi .cormicx -MATHERS Publishing 
Company announces appointment of Walter 
M. Mason as their Editor-in-Chief. His 
experience in the school publishing field 
well qualifies him for this new and respon- 
sible position. 

For 10 years prior to 1939, Mr. Mason 
representative of The Macmillan 
Company in California and Arizona. Since 
1939 he has been associate editor, in charge 
of books for elementary schools, in the 
New York office of Macmillan. 

He has served as educational consultant 


Was a 


for National Association of Manufacturers 
and for American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, as well as writing and editing several 
school booklets for these organizations. 


Mr. Mason is a native of Washington 
state and received his B. A. Degree from 
Washington State College. His graduate 
work was done on a teaching fellowship in 
English. 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 
specializes in the publishing of workbooks 
and text-workbooks for elementary schools 
and high schools and maintains a sales 
organization throughout the United States. 
Its home office is in Wichita, Kansas. 








WAR on the Route to “Jokeyo 


* Along the mysterious, heavily guarded 
wharves of San Diego, San Francisco Bay, 
Los Angeles and Long Beach in Califor- 
nia great things are doing these days 
* Thousands of fighting men and tons 
of war materials are being loaded for 
secret rendezvous somewhere in the Pacific 
* This traffic through California’s Ports 
of War will increase tremendously as 


the Pacific war reaches decisive stages 


SANTA FE—ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS — ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


* Santa Fe, important lap on the “Route 
to Tokyo,” is ready to handle its share 
of this bigger load to come and do its 
part in helping our forces crush Japan 
%* On the Santa Fe, new rails have been 
laid, yard facilities increased, new traffic 
controls installed and powerful new 
freight Diesels are working on mountain 
grades. It’s Santa Fe all 


the way for the U.S.A.! A Ny 


Santa Fe 
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California Teachers Association 


CTA is the only all-inclusive state- 
wide teachers organization in 
California. 

* 

CTA and the associations from which 
it grew have worked for 80 years 
for the welfare of the teaching 
profession. 

* 

CTA at all times aims to make 

Teaching a real profession. 
+ 

CTA, in California public life, is the 

principal spokesman for Education. 
- 

CTA is the representative of the 
teachers at every Session of the 
State Legislature. 

oo 

CTA keeps California teachers in- 
formed concerning educational 
legislation. 

+ 

CTA informs teachers of educational 
matters. In Sierra Educational News 
teachers express their ideas and 
present articles and problems for 
the consideration of other teachers. 

«x 

CTA provides research material of 

great value. 
mn 

CTA inaugurates major statewide 

educational policies. 
5 

CTA leads in every effort to stabilize 
school support, secure adequate 
school facilities, and through its 
committee activities insures a thor- 
ough understanding of school 
problems. 





Citizenship 


A Good New Book on Citizenship 


Letanp S. Martin of San Francisco is 
author of an excellent 96-page book, Citi- 
zenship and the Constitution, now appear- 
ing in its 7th edition. 


He, an experienced teacher of social 
sciences in the public schools, has develoed 
this compact book, the product of many 
years of experience and repeatedly printed 
in response to an ever-increasing demand. 
It is widely used in California schools. 


Single copy 50c; address Leland S$. Mar- 
tin, 114 Granville Way, San Francisco 16. 
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CALIFORNIA’S CRISIS 


THE REASON FOR PROPOSITION 9 


Roy W. Cloud 


Rv campaign for Proposition 9, the Better Schools Amendment, which 
will appear on the November ballot, is of vital consequence to every teacher 
and every friend of public education. 


There is too much at stake to risk any chance of failure. We must carry 
the message to California voters with every means at our command, so that 
there will be a clear realization of the crisis which confronts our elementary 


school system. 


The State Committee for Proposition 9, of which Walter L. Bachrodt of 
San Jose is Chairman, has completed plans for an aggressive, State-wide cam- 
paign and will do everything within its power to insure success at the 
November election. This election can be won only by hard, personal work 
on the part of thousands of teachers and friends of the schools, Don’t fail to 
do your part! Don’t fail the schools! Keep faith with the children! The cause 
of education must be upheld. 


You will receive soon a campaign manual, with full instructions on how to 
present Proposition 9 to your friends and other voters of your community. 
You will also receive campaign pamphlets to be placed in the hands of voters. 
Every county and every community will be organized. 


In the meantime, prepare yourself for the work ahead by reading the 
general outline of the problem and the solution which is contained in the 
statement that follows. This statement has been approved by your State 
Committee; it is factual; it is effective; it carries the message which we must 


carry to the voters: 
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Arguments in Favor of Proposition 9 
“Better Schools Amendment” 


Fe inweiina is faced with a 
serious situation in its elementary 
school system, due to insufficient 
State support, an acute shortage 
of teachers (resulting from sub-stand- 
ard teacher salaries), a vast increase in 
the State’s population, and the in- 
ability of many local school districts, 
with low assessment rolls, to provide 


additional school funds. 
Teacherless Classrooms 


The crisis is not imaginary; it is 
very real—and the need for reme- 
dial action is both imperative and im- 
mediate. 

Classrooms without teachers are in- 
evitable in many districts —and 
closed schools in others — unless in- 
creased State support is made avail- 


able. 


In hundreds of districts, children in 
the lower grades are being herded in- 
stead of educated — in classes of 40 
to 60 pupils, where 30 to 35 should 
be the maximum for proper instruc- 
tion. 


189%, Teacher Shortage 


Teaching personnel in California, 
at the present time, is 18 per cent 
below requirements, and daily dimin- 
ishing, as increasing numbers of 
teachers leave the schools for far 
more attractive salaries in other lines 
of endeavor. Nor is there any hope 
of correcting that condition so long 
as teaching remains one of our poor- 


est-paid professions, as it is today — 
and has been for years past. 


How Proposition 9 Was Initiated 


That, briefly stated, is the impend- 
ing school crisis which prompted the 
State Council of Education, govern- 
ing board of the California Teachers 
Association, to initiate Proposition 9, 
which will appear on the November 
ballot. 

It is worthy of mention, inciden- 
tally, that more than 560,000 voters 
—approximately one-sixth of our total 
California registration — signed the 
initiative petitions for Proposition 9, 
a record never before equalled in the 
history of direct legislation in Cali- 
fornia. 

It should also be noted that these 
petitions were circulated entirely by 
friends of the schools, teachers and 
other volunteer workers. 


Provisions of Proposition 9 


Proposition 9 is a proposed amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, which 
would increase the State’s share of 
elementary school support from the 
present general contribution of $60 
per year, per pupil in average daily 
attendance, to $80 per year. 


Under the terms of the amendment, 
60 per cent of the additional $20 per 
child (or $12) would be allocated for 
teacher salaries, so that the present 
draining away of teaching personnel 
by better-paying professions can be 
checked, and so that our young peo- 
ple will again enroll in our now badly 
depleted teacher-training institutions. 

The remaining amount ($8) would 
be made available for general school 
expenses, which have i ncreased 
sharply for many years past, due to 
rising cost which the 


levels over 


schools have no control. 


Causes of the School Crisis 


The basic cause of the present crisis 
in our grade schools is that State sup- 
port of our elementary school system 
is still on a 1920 base —and this is 
1944! 

The present $60 per pupil rate of 


allocation to elementary schools was 
established under Constitutional 
Amendment 16, adopted in 1920. 
Despite sweeping economic and so- 
cial changes, and generally advancing 
costs, the rate of contribution has not 
been increased in 24 years. 


(A temporary, stop-gap allocation 
of $6 extra per child was made at the 
1943 session of the Legislature, but 
this was emergency legislation and 
will terminate on July 1 of next year. 
No change was made in the basic ap- 
portionment.) 


Static Condition in State 
Allocations 


It should be borne in mind that the 
Riley-Stewart Amendment, adopted 
in 1933, made no increase whatever in 
the total amount allocated to the ele- 
mentary schools. It was simply a trans- 
fer of responsibility. 


By the terms of this amendment, 
the $30 contribution for elementary 
schools, which prior to that time was 
raised by county taxation, was trans- 
ferred from the counties to the State 
and became a State obligation. 


The original $30 State school fund 
contribution also was retained, the 
State thereby assuming the full $60 
apportionment for elementary schools. 


Tax-Poor Districts; Sub-Standard 
Schools 


Because of the static condition in 
State allocations over a prolonged 
period, LOCAL SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICTS HAVE BEEN FORCED 
TO SHOULDER A CONSTANT- 
LY INCREASING SHARE OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COSTS 
—or, in cases where that was impos- 
sible, have been forced to condemn 
their children to fewer educational 
advantages, and low-standard schools. 


This is a serious condition, for it 
destroys educational 
opportunity. We can’t afford to have 
children condemned to poor schooling 
by the accident of birth or residence 


in tax-poor districts. 


uniformity of 
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Local Taxpayers Hard Hit 


Many rural districts—and some 
urban districts — have been hard hit 
in recent years by heavy reductions 
in their assessment rolls, due to a va- 
riety of factors, of which the with- 
drawal of property from local tax 
rolls by government purchase is per- 
haps the most serious. In some dis- 
tricts, more than half of all the prop- 
erty in the district is now govern- 
ment-owned and tax-exempt. 


The result is that the remainin3 
common property taxpayers have had 
their burdens constantly increased — 
and schools, in such districts, have 
suffered, as taxpayers became unable 
to maintain schools of the same stand- 
ards as wealthier or more fortunate 
districts. 


New Population Pays State Taxes — 
No Local Taxes! 


California, too, has felt the impact 
of the greatest shift in population in 
the Nation’s history. We have gained 
1,500,000 new residents in a little 
more than three years —all of whom 
pay the State Sales Tax, out of which 
the State’s share of school costs is 
largely financed, but few of whom 
have yet become _property-owning 


DISTRICT TAXPAYERS. 


(The bulk of this new population, 
it is now generally agreed by State 
and Federal officials, will remain here 
when the war is over. California’s 
population is expected to slump some- 
what immediately after the war ends, 
but official State estimates forecast 
that our population in 1950 will be 


greater than that of today.) 


Until they get their roots down in 
the community, and become home- 
owners, this vast new population 
group can contribute toward the edu- 


cation of their children only as 


STATE TAXPAYERS, through sales 
and income taxes. And the proportion 
of the total school load which the 
State carries is therefore of major 
importance — as a 
equality. 


matter of tax 
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Comparison of State and Local 
Support 


The amounts contributed by the 
State for the support of the public 
schools of California for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, as reported 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, totaled $78,914,721. Total levies 
by local school districts for the same 
fiscal year, as reported by the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association, aggre- 
gated $104,262,937—or more than 
$25,000,000 in excess of total State 
appropriations. 

Percentagewise, here is the division 
of school costs at the present time: 


Total school levies from 


SD inccistieceiuecdna ee 56.9% 
Total school contribution 
froin Seste .................... 43.1% 


State Carries Less Than Half 
School Costs 


Certainly it would appear from this 
comparison, in light of the present 
plight of many local school districts, 
that increased State support is in 
order. Proposition 9, on the basis of 
present average daily attendance in 
elementary schools, would increase 
the State’s contribution approximately 
$14,000,000 a year, which would still 
leave district taxpayers carrying more 
than 50 per cent of total school costs. 
(In the case of elementary schools, 
local school districts contribute an 
even greater proportion of the total 
allocation). 


Hand-to-Mouth School Support 
Unsound 


~ OME OF THE OPPONENTS 
OF PROPOSITION 9 SEEM 
GREATLY ALARMED OVER THE 
FACT THAT THIS PROPOSAL 
WOULD, AS THEY SAY, 
“FREEZE” THE $80 PER PUPIL 
RATE OF CONTRIBUTION INTO 
THE CONSTITUTION. 


THE FIRST FALLACY IN THAT 
CONTENTION IS THAT STATE 
SCHOOL SUPPORT AT THE 
PRESENT TIME IS “FROZEN” 
INTO THE CONSTITUTION — 


BY THE PEOPLE’S OWN DECI 
SION— AND PROPOSITION 9 
SIMPLY CHANGES THE RATE 
OF SCHOOL ALLOCATIONS TO 
MEET CHANGED CONDITIONS; 
IT DOES NOT ALTER THE SYS- 
TEM! 


ACTUALLY, THE VERY FACT 
THAT PROPOSITION 9 WILL 
PROVIDE A PERMANENT BASE 
FOR FUTURE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ALLOCATIONS — AND 
THAT SCHOOLS CAN BUDGET 
AHEAD, KNOWING THE MEAS- 
URE OF SUPPORT THEY CAN 
EXPECT TO RECEIVE —IS ONE 
OF THE STRONGEST ARGU- 
MENTS IN FAVOR OF THIS 
PROPOSAL, RATHER THAN AN 
ARGUMENT AGAINST IT. 


CERTAINLY, IT IS A BETTER 
SYSTEM THAN TO MAKE 
SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS A 
HEART - BREAKING SCRAMBLE 
AT EACH SUCCEEDING SEA- 
SON OF THE LEGISLATURE — 
WITH NO CONTINUITY IN 
SCHOOL WORK. 


THAT IS THE OBSOLETE AND 
WHOLLY UNSATISFACTORY 
SYSTEM WHICH WE ABOL- 
ISHED IN 1920—AND IT WOULD 
BE A SAD DAY FOR EDUCA- 
TION IF WE EVER RETURNED 
TO IT. 


Opponents may argue, however, 
that the elementary schools, under 
Proposition 9, are seeking a perma- 
nent increase to take care of a tem- 
porary condition. That, too, is falla- 
cious, when the facts are examined. 


End of War Will Not End 
School Crisis! 


The war is not responsible for the 
present threatened breakdown in our 
elementary school system, although 
the war has heightened it — and un- 
doubtedly made the day of reckoning 
more immediate. But the war is not 
the fundamental cause of the crisis, 
nor will the end of the war end it. 


The cause of this condition is the 





failure of State support of the schools 
to keep pace with changing condi- 
tions and the State's 
growth. This condition has been de- 
veloping for many years past — and 


phenomenal 


one of the most serious consequences 
is that young people, given no in- 
ducement to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, have shunned it in constantly 
increasing numbers. 


Reasons for Teacher-Shortage 


Starting two years before Pearl 
Harbor, here are the comparative ta’ 
bles on enrollment in teacher-training 
courses in the University of Califor- 
State 


They are the most eloquent argu’” 


nia and the various colleges. 


ment for Proposition 9 that can be 
made: 


Year-by-Year Drop in Teacher- 
Training Enrollment 


State University of State 
Year Colleges California Total 
1940 3,364 1,344 4,708 
1941 2,893 1,103 3,996 
1942 1,894 347 2,241 
1943 1,285 325 1,610 


Young People Refuse to Enter 
Teaching Profession 


During the past two years, many 
men students undoubtedly have been 
called into military service — but that 
is not the whole answer, because the 
drop started years before the war, 
and men teachers always have been 
a small fraction of teaching person- 
nel in the grade schools. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that women are 
leaving the teaching field, or refusing 
to enter it, because of its inadequate 
salaries. 

The regular minimum wage for 
teachers in California, established in 
1937, is $1320 per year. That is such 
a poor reward for a teacher who has 
made long and costly preparation for 
her life work that it hardly requires 
comment. 

An immature boy or girl, without 
any special preparation whatever, can 
step into a job which will pay more, 
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and usually with better prospects for 
advancement. 

The wartime minimum wage for 
teachers, voted by the 1943 Legisla- 
ture, but which terminates July 1 of 
next year, is $1500 a year. EVEN 
THAT AMOUNT, GRANTED 
ONLY FOR A TWO-YEAR PE- 
RIOD, IS ACTUALLY LOWER 
THAN THE PER CAPITA IN- 
COME IN CALIFORNIA, _IN- 
CLUDING THE LOWLIEST 
FORMS OF DAY LABOR. (Note: 
California’s per capita income for 
1943 was $1517.00.) 

IN ALL FAIRNESS, HOW CAN 
WE EXPECT A GIRL TO SPEND 
FROM FOUR TO SIX YEARS IN 
COLLEGE, PREPARING TO BE- 
COME A TEACHER, WHEN SHE 
CAN BECOME A RECEPTIONIST 
IN A BUSINESS OFFICE AND 
MAKE A FAR BETTER SALARY 
ANSWERING THE PHONE AND 
TYPING? 

IT SHOULD BE NOTED, IN 
THIS REGARD, THAT THE 
MINIMUM SALARY IS THE AC- 
TUAL SALARY RECEIVED BY 
HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS, 
PARTICULARLY IN THE SMALL- 
ER SCHOOLS. SOME OF THE 
LARGER AND WEALTHIER DIS- 
TRICTS PAY BETTER SALARIES, 
BUT THEY ARE NOT TYPICAL 


OF CONDITIONS IN THE STATE 
AS A WHOLE. 


Stop-Gap Measures Have Failed; 
Proposition 9 Provides Per- 
manent Solution 


WW: have reduced teacher cre- 
dential standards—and brought 
nearly 3,000 teachers into the schools 
whose qualifications are not up to 
normal standards; we have called re- 
tired teachers back into service; we 
have secured stop-gap appropriations 
from the Legislature— but STOP- 
GAP MEASURES CAN NO 
LONGER AVOID A BREAK- 
DOWN IN OUR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
HAS BECOME SO ACUTE THAT 
OUR SCHOOLS ALREADY ARE 
HANDICAPPED. 


If we want to avert herding our 
children instead of educating them; if 
we want to prevent teacherless class- 
rooms and closed schools, Proposi- 
tion 9 is deserving of wholehearted 
support. It will both save our schools 
and help our common property tax- 
payers, who have caught the brunt of 
increased school costs during the years 
that State contributions failed to keep 
pace with needs. 





CURRENT HAPPENINGS 


AN INFORMAL REPORT AT THE BEGINNING OF A NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Roy W. Cloud 


a for the school year 
1944-45. This year presente many 
problems for our members which re- 
quire unusual study and consideration. 
We have before us Proposition 9 to in- 
crease the State appropriation for ele- 
mentary schools. You will find in this 
magazine material covering the salient 
points of this amendment and reasons 
why it should receive the favorable 
endorsement of a large majority of 
the electors of California. 

Most of the supporting arguments 


are based upon the urgent necessity 
of keeping our schools open and re- 
cruiting competent young people who 
will train for the all-important work 
of Teaching. We must think pri- 
marily of the welfare of the children 
who are attending the public schools 
of California. 

Not long ago, an article appeared 
in a national magazine which made a 
pertinent, pointed remark. In sub- 
stance it stated that a beautiful, fine 
school-building is not nearly so im- 
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portant in the life of a child as 
is a good, conscientious, well-trained 
teacher who has at heart the welfare 
of each individual pupil in her class. 
Many years experience as a teacher, 
principal and_ superintendent of 
schools enables me to say Amen to 
that sentiment. 


Statistics from the State Depart- 
ment of Education indicate that the 
enrollment in the State teacher-train- 
ing institutions of California has fal- 
len from 4708 in 1940 to 1610 in 
1943. This is a serious condition. 
Teachers must assume the responsi- 
bility of urging high school gradu- 
ates of the state, who give promise of 
being good teachers, to attend teacher- 
training institutions. 


The favorable passage of Proposi- 
tion 9 will help in this, as it will en- 
able school districts to attract good: 
teachers by paying salaries which are 
commensurate with the dignity of 
our profession. . 


All friends of education will be in- 
terested to know that the initiative 
petitions for Proposition 9 had 561,- 
000 signatures. Over 427,000 of these 
were certified as valid by the Secre- 
tary of State of California; 178,000 
were the required minimum. The 
Secretary of State has informed me 
that Proposition 9 had the largest 
number of valid signatures of any ini- 
tiative proposal ever presented to the 
voters of California. 


Tie special session of the California 
Legislature, called by Governor Warren, 
was held June 5-13. The Governor had 
promised at the close of the last regular 
session of the Legislature to call a special 
session at which a teacher retirement pro- 
posal would be presented and also that a 
bill would be introduced to continue tem- 
porary emergency aid for elementary 
schools. 

Immediately on the close of the 1943 
session, Governor Warren entrusted to an 
Interim Committee of the Senate and the 
Assembly the duty of preparing proposals 
covering both these matters. 

Honorable Lee T. Bashore, Assembly- 
man from Glendora, Los Aneles County, 
was the chairman of the special committee 
to prepare the teacher retirement proposal. 
Mr. Bashore worked almost constantly from 
that time until the special session and 
studied every phase of the retirement sit- 
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He secured the assistance of com- 
petent actuaries who assisted him in his 
plans. The retirement bill was considered 
by school people and by numerous state 
organizations and was accepted as an ade- 
quate and sound retirement plan. Mr. Ba- 
shore carried the measure through both 
houses and there was not a dissenting vote 
in either the Assembly or the Senate to 
the passage of the measure. 


uation. 


A Sound System 


At the suggestion of Governor War- 
ren, the teacher retirement system received 
an outright deposit from the State of 
$30,000,000 from the State surplus to as- 
sist in making the proposal sound. In ad- 
dition, the $13,000,000 which had accumu- 
lated in the retirement system which has 
been in force since 1913 was added to the 
permanent fund, making a retirement guar- 
antee of $43,000,000. The actuaries with 
whom we have consulted state that the 
teachers of California now have one of 
the soundest retirement plans in the en- 
tire nation 


The cost to the teachers for the present 
system is much higher than teachers are 
now required to pay. However, the re- 
so sure and fair that no one 


should complain. 


turns are 


It may be somewhat of a shock to some 
of the teachers of California when they 
learn the amount which of necessity they 
After the 
shock has worn off, it is our earnest belief 
that every teacher will be happy with her 
prospects of security when the teaching 
days have finished. 


must contribute to the plan. 


The emergency elementary aid pro- 





posal was reenacted just as it had 
been presented in the 1943 session. 
The Governor had expressed hope 
that this allotment would be based 
on equalization principles so that 
every elementary teacher would have 
an opportunity of having an increased 
salary. The proposal, however, was 
not carried through on an equaliza- 
tion plan. It was stipulated that the 
$4,500,000 which is to be apportioned 
to the schools, in addition to the reg- 
ular apportionments, shall be used ex- 
clusively for teachers salaries. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Lee T. Bashore 


Excerpt from the Assembly Journal, Califor- 
nia State Legislature, June 13, 1944 


By Messrs. King, Haggerty, Heisinger, Low- 
rey, Guthrie, Dunn, Brady, Waters, Pelletier, 
Robertson, McMillan, Carey, Leonard, Gannon, 
Miller, Wo!lenberg, Tenney, Sawallisch, Brown, 
Call, Doyle, Kellems, Watson, Kilpatrick, Price, 
Knight, T. Fenton; Knight, John B., Thomas, 
Erwin, Gaffney, Crichton, Lyon, Collins, George 
D., Thompson, Brady, Burkhalter, Berry, Wey- 
bret, Thurman, Sheridan, Maloney, Clarke, 
Crowley, McCollister, Thorp, Burns, Middough, 
Dills, Ralph C.; Dills, Clayton A., Bennett, 
Allen, Lyons, Armstrong, Debs, Evans, and 
Mrs. Niehouse: 


House Resolution No. 75 


Relating to the expression of the appre- 





Signing the Bills 


ieee is shown the group of 
California school people, assembled at 
the Governor's desk, when he signed 
the bill continuing additional State 
aid for the elementary schools and also 
the new California State Teachers 
Retirement System bill. 

From left to right: 

1. Clarence Smith, Sacramento, Vice- 
President, California Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation. ’ 

2. Roy W. Cloud, State Executive Sec 
retary, California Teachers Association. 

3. Mrs. Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley, 
State Chairman, State Committee on Teacher 
Retirement, California Teachers Association. 


4, Mrs. Alice Lentz, Teacher, Sacramento 
City Schools. 


5. Mrs. Laurel Olson Knezevich, Teacher, 
Los Angeles City Schools. 


6. Honorable Lee T. Bashore, Glendora, 
Assemblyman, California State Legislature; 
author of California State Teachers Retire- 
ment Bill. 

7. Mrs. June Turner, Teacher, South 
Sacramento Elementary School. 

8. Governor Earl Warren. 

9. Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles, Execu- 
tive Secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section. 

10. Mary Ellen Dickison, Teacher, Los 
Angeles City Schools; incoming President, 
Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los 
Angeles. 

11. Beulah Knight, Teacher, Los Angeles 
City Schools; President, Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary Teachers Club. 

12. Ray Eberhard, Legislative Representa- 
tive, Affiliated Teacher Organizations of 
Los Angeles. 

13. Mrs. 


Nell Bernice Neal, Teacher, 


Los Angeles City Schools; President, A ffili- 
ated Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles. 

14. Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley, Secretary, 
California Teachers Association, Bay Section. 
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ciation of the Assembly to the Honorable 
Lee T. Bashore for his contribution to the 
solution of the problems of teachers retire: 
ment. 


WHEREAS, For many years it has been 
generally agreed that the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Act requires substantial revision 
to place the State System for Teachers’ 
Retirement upon a sound financial basis, 
and to provide for more equitable benefits 
for retired teachers of the public schools; 
but the magnitude and multiplicity of the 
problems involved, and the diversity of 
opinion among the various interested groups 
and individuals have hitherto prevented the 
enactment of the legislation necessary to 
accomplish the needed revision; and 


WHEREAS, The Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on the Tax Structure of the State 
delegated to the Honorable Lee T. Bashore, 
a member of that committee, the responsi- 
bility of studying the problem of teachers’ 
retirement in all its aspects, and of present- 
ing to that committee and to the Legislature 
a bill which would accomplish the long 
desired result; and 


WHEREAS, The Honorable Lee T. Bashore 
has magnificently discharged the responsi- 
bility imposed upon him by giving freely of 
his time, energy, and money to that end, by 
holding many conferences with the inter- 
ested groups and resolving differences of 
opinion among them, by enlisting the assist- 
recognized experts in the field 
without cost to the taxpayers of the State, 
and by explaining the intricacies of his pro- 
posed plan to the Assembly Committees on 
Education and Ways and Means and to the 
Members of this Assembly with such clarity, 
patience, and vigor that Assembly Bill No. 
13, which embodies his proposed plan, was 
passed by this Assembly by a unanimous 
vote; now, therefore, be it 


ance of 


Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Assembly does hereby 
express its appreciation to the Honorable 
Lee T. Bashore for his splendid contribution 
to the solution of the problem of teachers’ 
retirement, and does hereby commend him 
for his unselfish zeal and for his statesman- 
like handling of this complex and difficult 
legislation; and be it further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed, be presented to the Hon. 


Lee T. Bashore. 


Request for Unanimous Consent 


Mr. Haggerty asked for, and was granted, 
unanimous consent to take up House Reso- 
lution No. 75, at this time, without refer- 
ence to committee. 


Resolution read and adopted unanimously. 


Riehard Huxtable 


Richard is the son of R. B. Huxtable, Los 
Angeles, member of CTA Board of Directors. 
—Ed. 


Excerpt from the Assembly Journal, Califor- 
nia State Legislature, June 13, 1944 


The following resolution was offered: 
By Mr. Debs: 


House Resolution No. 60 


Relative to Richard Huxtable’s winning 
of State-wide oratorical contest. 

WHEREAS, In May of this year, the Order 
of Native Sons of the Golden West spon- 
sored a State-wide oratorical contest; and 

WHEREAS, Richard Huxtable of Los An- 
geles won the State championship in the 
finals of this contest at San Jose, having 
for the subject of his oration ‘Robert 
Semple and the California Constitution”; 
and 

WHEREAS, The, future of the State and 
Nation is in the hands of the young people 
of today and a lively interest in history and 
public affairs is a good omen for the future; 
and 

WHEREAS, The winning of the State-wide 
contest shows an exceptional standard of 
excellence; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Assembly congratulate 
Richard Huxtable on the winning of the 
oratorical contest and wishes him the suc- 
cess promised by his great ability; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That a suitably engrossed copy 
of this resolution be made and sent to Mr. 


Huxtable. 


Request for Unanimous Consent 


Mr. Debs asked for, and was granted, 
unanimous consent to take up House Reso- 
lution No. 60, at this time, without refer- 
ence to committee. 

Resolution read and adopted. 


(Continuation of Mr. Cloud’s article 
from Page 11) 


Rw Delegate Assembly of Na- 
tional Education Association was held 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 4-6. 
President John F. Brady was CTA’s 
official representative from Califor- 
nia. He reports that the meeting was 
up to standard, with over 1300 dele- 
gates, 993 of whom were from Cali- 
for nia. 

As California had a NEA enroll- 
ment of over 20,000 for 1944, the 
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State was eligible for a second NEA 
Director. Mrs. Louise Beyer Gridley 
of Berkeley, Director for the past two 
year, is now serving the third year 
of her 3-year term. The second and 
new Director, elected for a 3-year 
term, is Leland M. Pryor, teacher of 
business administration, Pasadena Ju- 
nior College, and a Director of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


Mr. Brady further reports that one of 
the principal items of business was the in- 
creasing of the dues of the national asso- 
ciation from $2 to $3 per year, beginning 
in 1945. 

A post-convention session for officers 
of State and local associations was held 
July 7, 8. Following this meeting the State 
Directors, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the members of the Board of 
Directors met in Washington with other 
NEA officers, in a 2-day meeting at which 
policies and plans for the coming year were 
adopted. 


Ay the special session of the Legislature 
held in June 1944, a special educational 
appropriation of $20,000 was allocated to 
the California Commission for Post-War 
planning, of which Colonel Alexander 
Dr. William R. Odell 
is the member of the committee represent- 
ing the schools of California. He was no- 
tified that this $20,000 could be expended 
for the purpose of making a survey of the 
California school system, so that recom- 
mendations may be made at the regular 
1945 session of the Legislature, covering 
any desirable changes in the public school 
setup which might be deemed necessary. 


Heron is chairman. 


After conferring with Colonel Heron, 


Dr. Odell secured the services of Dr. 
George D. Strayer, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. Strayer is now engaged in making a 
survey of the Boston City School System 
but was given leave from his work there 
to come to California, meet with various 
groups throughout the State, and discuss 
matters which will be the program of his 
survey. Dr. Strayer is a leading authority 
on school administration, school finance 
and school procedures. Dr. Odell is to be 
congratulated upon 
services. 


having secured his 

He arrived in California on July 28 and 
began his work by discussing the whole 
educational setup at Sacramento with Dr. 
Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction J. R. Overturf, Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, Sacramento, and 
chairman of the Regional Council of School 
Superintendents, and with Colonel Heron. 

He then began a state-wide series of con- 
ferences, finishing his work at Sacramento 
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August 11-19 with conferences with various 
State organizations. These conferences 
were of particular value as they were at- 
tended by representatives from of the 
State Chamber of Commerce, State taxing 
organizations, local Chambers of Commerce, 
representatives of various business groups, 
American Federation of Labor, CIO, and 
other agencies interested in the problems 
of education. In November, Dr. Strayer 
will return to California and will remain 
here for at least 6 months to complete his 
study. 


Administrative Changes 


During the summer there have been 
many changes in school administrative posi- 
tions, noted elsewhere in this issue. 


James Ferguson, for many years high 
school principal at Daly City, passed away 
in July. It had been my good fortune to 
know him for many years. While I was a 
high school pupil at Redwood City, Mr. 
Ferguson was pastor of the Menlo Park 
Presbyterian Church, our neighboring com- 
munity, and also was a student at Stanford 
University. On graduation he became a 
deputy superintendent of schools in San 
Francisco and is credited with having been 
the first deputy superintendent in the State 
to have charge of a vocational education 
program. 


His work was so good that in 1906 the 
San Franciscu board of supervisors appro: 
priated several thousand dollars and sent 
him to Europe to make a survey of voca- 
tional and technical education as practiced 
in Sweden, Norway, France, Germany and 
England. This assignment covered a year, 
after which Mr. Ferguson returned to his 
position and expanded the vocational edu- 
cation program. He remained as deputy 
superintendent for several years when he 
resigned and went to Riverside County to 
pioneer as a producer of dates. 


He bought property in the now famous 
Coachella Valley, planted a date orchard 
there, and was then asked to establish 
the Coachella Valley Union High School. 
He became the first principal of that in- 
stitution and carried on his school work 
in. connection with his date raising. Since 
then Mr. Ferguson maintained his property 
interests in Coachella but accepted the prin- 
cipalship of Chico High School, then trans- 
ferred to Daly City as principal of Jefferson 
High School. His work there was out- 
standing. 


He is followed at Daly City by Stanford 
Hannah who has been the Superintendent 
at Taft union high and junior college dis- 
trict for the past several years and who 
brings to his new position a fine experience 
as a school administrator. 


Asyotuer notable change is the County 
Superintendency of Fresno. Clarence W. Ed- 
wards, one of the long-time county superin- 
tendents and former member of CTA 
Board of Directors, on July 1 surprised his 
many friends by resigning and retiring from 
active work. He has been one of the out- 
standing educators of San Joaquin Valley. 
His many friends wish him a long and 
happy life. 


He has been succeeded by W. G. Mar- 
tin, office deputy for a number of years 
past, who brings to this position a thorough 
knowledge of State school affairs. 


W. K. (Kirk) Cobb, Superintendent of 
Schools of Ventura County for the past 10 
years, also surprised his many friends on 
the first of July by resigning and accepting 
the principalship of Tulare High School. 
Mr. Cobb has had a wonderfully fine ex- 
perience as a school administrator and has 
served as president of California Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. He will be 
greatly missed in Ventura County. The 
people of Tulare are fortunate in having 
secured his services. 


Two former associates who were CTA 
visitors in California this year should be 
noted. Major Elmer H. Staffelbach of the 
Army Air Forces, engaged in specialized 
work of an educational nature, in many 
theaters of war, lately traveled through Cali- 
fornia to an undisclosed location. He has 
rendered conspicuous service since he re- 
ceived his commission. 


The other, President Einar W. Jacobsen, 
has had a distinguished career since his 
graduation from the University of Califor- 
nia. He has been a teacher in the Oakland 
School Department, assistant superintend- 
ent and city superintendent of schools at 
Oakland, dean of the school of education, 
of University of Pittsburgh, and now the 
president of University of Louisville, in 
Kentucky. Dr and Mrs. Jacobsen were in 
California to visit their parents. 


S.O.S. Remember that in addition 
to your regular school work from now 
to November 7 you must persuade 
your friends and neighbors to Vote 
Yes on Proposition 9. 


Proposals for Public Education in Post- 
war America, a 40-page pamphlet, is NEA 
Research Bulletin, Volume 22, No. 2. Its 
chief purpose is to suggest the scope of 
needed changes in public elementary and 
secondary education, and is comprehensive 
without being voluminous. Price 25c¢; ad: 
dress 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash: 
ington 6, D. C. Frank W. Hubbard is 


NEA Director of Research. 





Robert Cameron Gillingham of Compton, 
newly-elected President of CTA Southern 
Section 


* * * 


The Pittsburgh Meeting 


Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley, NEA 
State Director for California 


tb ELEGATE Assembly of National 
Education Association held its annual 
business meeting July 5, 6 in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Presidents of 
local and state associations met with 
the national officers on July 7. 

The California delegation of 93 
members took an active constructive 
part in all meetings of the Assembly 
and its various committees. Leonard 
L. Bowman of Santa Barbara was re- 
elected to the executive committee, 
Alvin Vandermast of Los Angeles was 
elected as vice-president, and Mary 
Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, as 
first vice-president of the Classroom 
Department. 
increased its 
membership in the Association to 
more than 20,000, we are happy to 


Because California 


announce that we were entitled to a 
second State Director and Leland M. 
Pryor of Pasadena was chosen to fill 
that office. However, California must 
increase its membership a great deal 
more this year to reach its goal and 
to retain its place of leadership among 
the States. 

The Delegate Assembly made a 
number of important decisions which 
should be of interest to all members: 

All NEA committees, commissions, and 
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councils have been reorganized and stream- 
lined so they may work more efficiently. Lo- 
cal associations are urged to recommend, as 
members of those national bodies, 
committees, or interested people, 
operate with national 
have similar duties. 


local 
to co- 
which 
In order to accom- 
plish the purposes of our professional or- 
ganizations it is essential that they work in 
close harmony. 

The members of the Delegate Assembly 
pledged themselves to an expansion pro- 
gram and to a united profession. This 
means that we must have an average in- 
crease of 100,000 members per year. They 
also voted to raise the dues from $2 to $3, 
effective 1945-1946. Both of these actions 
were necessary “if the NEA is to expand 
its services so that it can more nearly meet 
the needs of the profession and of the na- 
tion in this time of war and postwar ad- 
justment.” 

The delegates agreed that they and their 
constituents must work on a program of 


committees 


unification and expansion on a local, state 
and a national basis. We must all continue 
our work on a national equalization pro- 
gram. We must strive for definite com- 
mitments to establish an International Office 
of Education within the postwar interna- 
tional organization. We must continue to 
strengthen and improve the services of the 
schools to the needs of the nation. We 
must defeat attacks on the American public 
school system and refute all untrue charges. 
We must give leadership in developing an 
understanding of America’s international 
responsibilities. We must keep the needs of 
children, youth, and the schools before all 


the people of the nation. 
The New State Director 


Leland M. Pryor, Pasadena; NEA State 
Director for California 


= 24th meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National 
Educational Association really went 
into action at Pittsburgh last July. So 
frequently one attends a large educa- 
tional meeting and comes away with 
a feeling that nothing much of a 
tangible nature has been accomplished 
The justification of many such meet- 
ings must such 
intangibles, as the inspiration received, 
the broadening of contacts, the re- 
newal of friendships and the making 
of new acquaintances. 

But Pittsburgh was different! In addition 
to all of the above-mentioned intangibles 
there was action — constructive action. In 
my opinion the meeting last July will prob- 
ably be rated as one of the most important 


rest solely upon 





Leland M. Pryor of Pasadena 


meetings ever held by the Representative 
Assembly during the 24 years of its 
existence. 

Probably the adoption of the 5-year plan 
of unification, expansion and development 
should be mentioned first. Too long has 
the NEA been denied its rightful place of 
leadership in the social, economic and edu- 
cational planning for the nation. In order 
to be assured of the position in national 
planning that education deserves, we must 
have an organization that can speak for 
public school education with authority. 

The 5-year program proposes that our 
national association increase its membership 
during the next 5 years to at least 750,000 
members. It also proposes to move toward 
a unification of local, state and national 
dues as rapidly as possible. That is, one 
membership fee to cover all professional 
organization dues. 

The action of the assembly in raising 
the membership dues from $2 to $3 ranks 
almost as important as the adoption of the 
5-year plan. The raising of the dues to $3 
merely means the restoration of the purchas- 
ing power of our dues to that of the 1916 
level. The California delegation was par- 
ticularly interested and active in this question 
of the dues. When the vote was recorded, 
California cast the unanimous vote of 87 
California members, on the floor at the 
time, for the increase. 


The next most important action taken, 
was the reorganization of the NEA commit- 
tees, commissions and councils. The com- 
mittees will be smaller than in the past. 
Funds will be available for more frequent 
meetings of the committees, and for increased 
research work. This promises a great increase 
in the efficiency of committee work. 


The committees and commissions will 
have advisory committees composed of the 
chairmen of like committees of local and 
state organizations. This will provide for a 
closer tie-up between the committees of all 
our professional organizations. 

Other specific action was taken such as 
the endorsement of the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion; the admission of the American Asso- 
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ciation of Junior Colleges as an NEA 
Department; and the request to all delegates 
to contact their congressman to sign Dis- 
charge Motion No. 12. This latter is an 
effort to bring the Federal Aid Bill out 
on to the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives for a vote. 

Many fine speakers appeared before the 
delegates during the session. To select one 
or two of them to the exclusion of the 
others is dangerous, for all brought worth 
while messages. But I am going to take 
that risk. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer of Washington, 
D. C., brought us a very powerful message 
and plea for a Department of Public 
Welfare with a Secretary in the President's 
Cabinet. She plead for Federal aid for 
education. She pointed out the pitiful 
conditions in the shipyards of the Gulf 
States. 

She said, “As far as production was 
concerned, these workers, according to per- 
sonnel managers, were almost a total loss. 
These are the extreme results of our uneven 
educational system. . . . Now that we fly 
from coast to coast in a few hours, we can 
no more have a country that is partly 
educated and partly ignorant than we can 
have an egg that is half-sound and half- 
rotten.” 

The last night of the convention, Dr. 
A. J. Stoddard, Chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, made a plea for 
the making and the keeping of the Peace 
that will long remain in the memory of 
those who heard it. Suffice it to say to 
those who have heard Dr. Stoddard upon 
previous occasions that he was at his best. 
His heart and his soul was in his effort to 
show the teachers of America the part that 
education should play in the making and 
the keeping of an enduring peace. 


He said, “We can demand of every 
person who represents us in strategic public 
office, state or national, that he give an 
accounting on the question, “What have 
you done to prevent the coming of another 
war?’ ” 


So upon that inspirational and emotional 
note the Pittsburgh Convention came to an 
end. Time will evaluate the actions of the 
convention. To one who was there it must 
be rated as the most important NEA con- 
vention that he ever has attended. 


California Delegates to the Pittsburgh 
Meeting 


Archie H. Anderson, 
Armstrong, Capay; 


Mrs. Eleanor Bandy, Woodland; Thelma H. 
Becke, North Hollywood; Amanda B. Bonwell, 
Long Beach; Leonard Bowman, Santa Barbara; 
John F. Brady, San Francisco; Mrs. Matilda 
Bricker, San Leandro; Mrs. Lillian Browning, 
Long Beach; David Brubaker, Pacific Pali- 
sades; Esther Caldwell, Sacramento; Mrs. Iva 


Fresno; Mrs. Edith 


B. Capps, Stockton; Millis Caverly, Piedmont ; 
Homer E. Cleary, Oakland; Arthur F. Corey, 
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Los Angeles; Russell J. Croad, San Bernardino ; 
Charles R. Crooke, Mountain View ; 


Mrs. Genevra Davis, Los Angeles; Mrs. Flor- 
ence de la Plate, Los Angeles; Mary Ellen 
Dickison, Los Angeles; Francis Doyle, Oakland ; 
Evelyn Enches, Altadena; Herbert J. Fenn, 
Long Beach; Mrs. Dorothy B. Fretter, Pasa- 
dena ; 


R. C. Gillingham, Compton; Alvina Gissuer, 
Los Angeles; Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley; Mrs. 
Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley; Lily L. Grif- 
fin, Los Angeles; Matt Griffeath, Oakland; Dr. 
John H. Griffith, Los Angeles; 


Dr. Wallace W. Hall, Kentfield; Hattie May 
Hammat, Fresno; Mrs. Adabelle Harris, Bur- 
bank; Maurine Harris, Santa Ana; Hazel Har- 
vie, Oakland; Vera Hawkins, San Diego; Mrs. 
Ruth Hazelet, Long Beach; Alice Hegdahl, 
Berkeley; Ella M. Helder, Los Angeles; Fern 
Hester, Santa Monica; Vincent Hiden, Oak- 
land; Helen Holt, Alameda ; George Hughes, Oak- 
land; Zelma Huxtable, Los Angeles; 


Anna Irene Jenkins, Los Angeles; Janetta 
Jenkins, Long Beach; Eleanor Jensen, Oakland ; 


Annah A. Kessell, Pacific Palisades; Joan 
Keller, N. Hollywood; Beulah Knight, North 
Hollywood ; 

George I. Linn, Sacramento; Erna Lassen, 


Oakland; Sydney D. Law, Exeter; Mrs. Emily 
C. Leonard, San Gabriel ; 


Mary A. McCurdy, Mill Valley; Ben S. Milli- 
kan, Covina; Mary Virginia Morris, Los An- 
geles; Mary Mullen, Alhambra; Virginia Delmue 
Mulrine, Los Angeles; Malcolm P. Murphy, 
Sacramento ; 

Mrs. Bernice Neal, Los Angeles; Mabel M. 
Oakes, Pasadena; Ellen O’Brien, Vallejo; 

Mrs. Ruby W. Patterson Monterey; Edward C. 
Pedersen, Berkeley; Vera Enid Peer, Burbank; 
David A. Pfeiffer, Sonoma; Leland M. Pryor, 
Pasadena; Margaret Rankins, Pasadena; E iza- 
beth A. Rowley, Glendale; Richard J. Ryall, San 
Francisco ; 

Vivian Scoggins, Oakland; Caroline Shotwell, 
Long Beach; Paul A. Silvey, San Francisco ; 
Roy E. Simpson, South Pasadena; Miriam 


Spreng, San Diego; Daniel J. Stone, Palo Alto; 
Napa ; 


Irene Snow, R. W. Snyder, Oakland; 


Mrs. Florence Stauffacher, Long Beach; Harry 
W. Stauffacher, Long Beach; 


Mrs. Eleanore Trimble, Berkeley; Mrs. Ann 
B. Uzzell, Carmel; Alvin L. Vandermast, 
Inglewood; Richard D. Vermilya, Long Beach ; 

Mrs. Keturah Warmington, Oakland; Ben H. 
Watkins, Crosi; Nathan W. Welis, Los An- 
geles; Lucy Rice Winkler, Los Angeles ; Charles 
Yates, Modesto; Sarah L. Young, Oakland; 
Vivian Yett, Long Beach. 


Emma Von Hatten 


Ema VON HATTEN, for many years 
principal, Marshall Elementary School, Sac- 
ramento, recently retired, closing a note: 
worthy teaching career of exactly 46 years 
in Sacramento County. 

Forty-two years of her association with the 
school in the capacity of principal. It 
included being a master psychologist, adviser 
to thousands of Sacramento youngsters who 
were to become businessmen, doctors, lawyers 


and in many cases teachers, serving under their 
former chief. 


was 


Miss Von Hatten received her early teaching 
experience in two rural schools after being 
graduated from St. Joseph’s Academy. She was 
assigned to the Marshall School in 1902. She 
taught there only a few months before the new 
school was erected at its present site in 1903. 


She was a member of an early-day Sacra- 
mento family. She always lived in the Marshall 
district and resides at present just a few steps 
from the site of her old family home. 


This native Sacramentan calls San Jose State 
College her alma mater. She has kept abreast 
of the ever-changing educational scene with fre- 
quent sessions at summer school at Stanford 
University and University of California. — Sac- 
ramento Bee. 


Driver Education 


Tix teaching of Driver Education 
in the secondary schools was the 
theme of House Resolution 63, unani- 
mously adopted at the recent Special 
Session of California State Legislature. 

The Military Training Division, Office 
of Quartermaster has prepared 
pre-induction courses in driver education, 


General, 


designed (1) to train young men about to 
enter the Armed Services in operation and 
maintenance of military vehicles and (2) 
to relieve the growing shortage of trained 
civilian drivers engaged in essential war 
industries. It has called on school admin- 
istrators and teachers throughout the nation 


to establish the courses in secondary schools. 


Various State organizations are jointly 
sponsoring a State-wide movement to in- 
augurate driver education classes in all sec- 
ondary schools for the 1944-45 school year. 


The Resolution approves the principle of 
driver education and favors the inaugura- 
tion of such classes for the immediate pur- 
pose of providing the necessary pre-induc- 
tion training in the operation and mainte- 
nance of military vehicles for prospective 
inductees and for the further purpose of 
reducing traffic accidents in the postwar 
period by teaching high school students 
approaching legal driving age the funda- 
mentals of safe driving. 





Emma Von Hatten and four of her pupils at Marshall Elementary School, Sacramento 


A Change of View 


At U.C. at Berkeley Summer Session 1944 


Florence Drury Thomas, Teacher, Grade 2, 
Walnut Creek Elementary School, 
Contra Costa County 


Teeacuers, twelve or more sat down, 
Each in her different way, 

To mold a bird or beast or bowl 

Out of a mound of clay. 

My dog seemed very obstinate. 

His legs preferred to sway. 

I knocked them down and built them up, 
This time a different way. 

But oh dear, no, that wouldn't do! 

His frame was tilted wrong. 

He had a pair of ears too sharp 

A nose and mouth too long. 

Just then a little girl of six 

With wide and wistful gaze, 

Walked in upon an errand; 

Stopped short in frank amaze 

“Why do you play with clay?” she chirped. 
“May I play, too? 

It would be a lot of fun 

To play in clay with you.” 

Then to my darkening mind came light, 
A lifting, cheering dawn. 

Why should a lowly lump of clay 
Force me to sigh and yawn? 

I need a change of attitude, 

To play a little while. 

And so I gave my beast a poke 

And pulled his tail for style. 

Then closed one eye and peered at him. 
You ask, “What did I see?” 

A horse, it was, a jolly horse 

That waved his tail at me. 


Japanese-Americans 


i icndisniies Council, Institute of 
Public Relations, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, issues a series of public affairs 
pamphlets which have been given no- 
tice from time to time in this magazine 
There are now 91 titles, most recent 
of which is What About Our Jap- 
anese-Americans? by Carey McWil- 
liams, 32 pages, illustrated; price 10c. 
Address the Committee at 30 Rocke- 
feller plaza, New York City 20. 

This pamphlet is based on a comprehen- 
and study of the 


sive fully-documented 


Japanese-Americans in Peace and War, pre’ 
pared by Carey McWilliams for the Ameri- 
can Council of the Pacific Relations, to be 
published by Little, Brown and Company. 


Elementary Curriculum 


© urvey of the Elementary Cur- 
riculum in San Francisco, a paper- 
bound book of over 200 pages, is by 
a survey committee of 7 of which Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, Dean, School of 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, was chairman. 


6 
/ 


There were 
consultants. 


Joseph P. Nourse, superintendent of 
schools in 1942, recommended the appoint- 
ment of such a committee which was cre- 
ated early in 1943. A preliminary report 
was presented to Mr. Nourse in July. An 
oral presentation was made to the board and 
superintendent in October, 1943. In the 
published report, appearing in the 
spring of 1944, a complete statement is 
given of methods, findings, and results, and 
recommendations. 


final 


This excellent and authentic monograph 
is of value to all who deal with the elemen- 
Address Board of 


Education, 93 Grove Street, San Francisco 2. 


tary school curriculum. 


The Athel Tree 


Mrs. Ruth L. Merryman, Primary Teacher, 
Eucalyptus School, Imperial County 


Orn a clear still morning 
The Athel tree stands 
Aloof — mournful, sad — 
All foliage hanging 

Limp — tear- 

Laden 

Springing from the 

Earth, it 

Patiently, longingly 
Awaits the Return. 


On a clear bright morning 
When the sportive breezes play, 
They dare caress 

And slip within 

The Athel’s cloistered plumage: 
The branches nod, 

Each sprig dances 

With glee 

As the winds whisper their tales 
Of drollery. 


But there is such a stillness 
When the breezes leave — 
Such a patient, biding 
Waiting — 

That one does not linger long 
Within the Athel’s company. 
Yet it grows and thrives 

To fill its niche — 

Making the summer cooler 
With its greenery. 
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Into the Air Age 


New, Concise, Illustrated Booklet, 32 
pages, 2 colors, profusely illustrated, 814. x 
11 inches. 

By N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Director, Air-Age 
Education Research; with the advice of Ben M. 
Cherrington, Chancellor, University of Denver; 
Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Phiia- 
delphia. 


Contents 


PART 1. Physical Concepts: The Air 
Ocean — Characteristics of Air — Types of 
Aircraft — What Makes an Airplane Fly — 
Navigating in the Air Ocean. 

PART 2. Social Concepts: Contributions 
of Flight to Civilization— What are the 
Impacts? — Impacts on Communities — Im- 
pacts of Technology — Impacts on the Arts 
— Who Controls the People’s Air? 

Part 3. Educational Implications: A New 
Tempo — The Role of Education — Major 
Objectives of Air-Age Education — The 
Role of Educational Administration. 


Non-Technical — Authoritative — 
Inspirational 


Prepared especially for teachers and 
school administrators. 

Offers a foundational knowledge of avia- 
tion and the Air Age. 

May serve as a basis for consideration of 
curriculum revision. 

A basic reference for every classroom and 


summer workshop. 


25 Cents Per Copy 
To: AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
Please send me copies of your booklet for 
teachers entitled INTO THE AIR AGE. I am 
enc’osing $ 


NAME: 

ADDRESS: 

CITY: ZONE: STATE: 
% * * 


Allied Youth, now in its 13th volume, 
is issued for the liberation through educa- 
tion of the individual and society from the 
handicaps of beverage alcohol. W. Roy 
Breg is publisher; Frances Marsden, editor; 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. This admirable illustrated 
periodical is widely used throughout the 
schools of the nation, especially in high 
schools. 


National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 10, has 
issued a 56-page, illustrated bulletin on 
Community Recreational Buildings as War 
Memorials, fully treating planning, financ- 
ing, construction and operation of com 
munity recreation buildings; price $1. 
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VICTORY GARDENS 


STANDARD SCHOOL WINS VICTORY GARDEN AWARD 


Mrs. Guynoir Kratka, Faculty Advisor, Standard School, Oildale, Kern County 


Or: Victory garden at Standard 
School, Oildale, Kern County, was the 
outdoor activity of the nature-study 
elective. 

There were 34 members this year, 
pupils from the 6th, 7th and 8th 
grades. Each one had a garden plot 
of his or her own. We worked in the 
garden about 35 minutes 4 days each 
week. 

The garden was made up of one 
strip of ground, 105 feet by 12 feet, 
and was divided into 10 beds. The 
plot had a 6-foot trellis on one side on 
which we raised sweet peas. 

In front of the sweet peas, a row 
of calendulas was planted, then a row 
each of beets, carrots, onions, lettuce, 
At the 
front, we had a border of sweet alys- 


cabbage, radishes and pansies. 


sum. Thus, in this one plot, we mixed 
beauty and valuable crops. 

In this plot we used overhead irri- 
gation entirely, as the beds were flat 
and level. 

Another plot was 45 feet by 50 feet, 
with 20 15-inch raised beds and 12-inch 
ditches, sub-irrigated. Here we 
raised cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, onions, 


and was 


chard, beets, carrots, radishes, endive and 
three kinds of lettuce. 

We also had 6 circular beds 
feet 
trees. 


about 6 
ash 
In these we grew chard, lettuce, New 


in diameter around some young 


Zealand spinach and parsley. 

We raised only those crops which would 
Last 
year we raised almost 200 pounds of pota- 


mature by the time school was out. 


toes, but they take up more room than we 
felt we could spare this year. 

We supplied the school cafeteria with 
about $125 worth of vegetables for which 
we got credit. 
chased 


equipment. 


Using this credit, we pur- 

fertilizer, seeds and other 
We also sold $3 worth of 
flowers to members of the community. 


tools, 


Our tools, hose and other garden equip- 
ment were kept in a tool house. All equip- 
ment was labeled and numbered and kept 


in order at all times. 

Last fall we spent about a month prepar- 
ing the ground and getting it in shape for 
planting. We spaded but not too deeply, 
as the sub-soil here is very poor. We put 
on a load of sand and two big loads of 


manure and then worked the ground thor- 
oughly. We then leveled the ground with 
a 16-foot, 12-inch board and a carpenter's 
level. 

Then we made the raised beds 3 inches 
high and carefully leveled them, giving a 
slight fall to the ditches so all beds could 
be irrigated from the main ditch. We had 
wooden gates, boards cut to size, for the 
head of each ditch and with their use, we 
worked out a very satisfactory system of 
irrigation. 

Before planting, we carefully spread a 
half-ton of gypsum and worked it in to 
the depth of 3 inches. Gypsum keeps the 
soil from becoming hard and crusty but has 
no nutrient value. 

In all bed making and planting, the rows 
are laid out with string and stakes, so that 
the 


appearance. 


result is systematic and orderly in 
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Whenever vegetables harvested, 


seeds or plants were immediately put in so 


were 


that the garden was a continuous affair. 
This necessitated study of length of time 
for a crop to mature, best season for plant- 
ing, effect of frost, etc. 


Each student had to make out a daily 
report, called a work-sheet, containing such 
information as his name, date, garden bed 
number and an outline of what he had done 
in the garden that day. These work-sheets 
were all checked by the faculty supervisor. 
The gardens were evaluated periodically and 
written tests and reports were required. 


Our garden won first place in a county- 
wide contest in which more than 50 gar- 
dens were entered. We received a cash 


$20 the Roebuck 


We also received recognition 


award of from Sears 
Foundation. 
from Leo B. Hart, County Superintendent 
of Schools, sponsor of the project, the 
Bakersfield Californian, and the Standard 
Oil Company, as well as taking part in a 
program presented Radio 
KPMC. 


over Station 


We have felt this project very much 
worth while and we thought others might 
gain from our experience. 


Students at work in our Victory Garden 
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SEVENTEEN YEARS 


Ray F. Glenn, Principal, Ramona Elementary School, San Bernardino 


Pevesens years. I am closing 
Ramona School for the 17th and 
possibly the last time. Seventeen 
years, almost a third of my life, nearly 
half of my professional work, has 
been spent in this building. 

How many hours have I sat behind this 
desk? How many miles have I walked 
around the building and grounds? How 
many children have come under my in- 
fluence? How many have I helped to 
become better citizens? With how many 
have I failed? 


The school year is nearly ended. . In 
less than 50 hours, the children will have 
received their report cards and gone. The 
teachers will have their rooms cleared, the 
closets packed with books, supplies, and 
personal belongings. All rooms will have 
been inspected, and the doors locked. The 
teachers will have signed their registers and 
J-16 blanks, said good-bye and gone, and 
the clerk and I will be left to close the 
office and go home. 


This morning I have been restless — too 
restless to settle down to work. I wandered 
through the building and over the grounds, 
seeing again some of the teachers and chil- 
dren of the past 17 years. Where are they 
now? 


Many of the boys and girls of the early 
years are living in the district, their children 
in school today. More have disappeared 
completely from my knowledge. Some are 
in the armed forces, giving a good account 
of themselves both on the battle-field and 
in the training classes. A few of these are 
known to have made the supreme heroic 


sacrifice. These are the ones of whom one 


likes to think. 


But there are others. One boy was shot 
by the guard while trying to get out of 
camp without leave. A few are or have 
been in the schools at Whittier and Ione, 
and in the state penitentiary. 
classed as the failures. 

And yet maybe even they are not so bad 
as they might have been, had they not been 
in school under my influence. Maybe there 
would have been more of them, if I had 
not been here. Maybe, God forbid, there 
would have been fewer. Who knows? 

Somehow, today as I think back over the 
17 years and all they have meant, I am not 
concerned with the marks the young peo- 
ple made in their school subjects, or their 
rank in the standardized tests. These con- 
siderations have faded into the background 
and standing out in bold relief are the more 
personal relations between the children and 
me. Have the punishments given been 


These are 


just? 


Jose? 


Was I too severe in my treatment of 
Would it have been better to have 
treated Maria thus instead of so? Were 
the rewards and praise given justly earned, 
or did they give some children the idea 
that they could “put something over” and 
get “something for nothing?” 

Then there comes into view the long list 
of teachers who have so faithfully borne 
the brunt of the hard work. What prob- 
lems they have presented. Oh yes, they 
asked questions about their units of work, 
where to get materials for construction, 
whether to fail or pass Connie and Pedro. 
And they made mistakes in their registers, 
too, foolish, simple, exasperating mistakes. 
But those things do not bother me now. 

Miss North was discouraged, Miss South 
careless, Miss East took her work too 
lightly, and Miss West too seriously. Did 
I meet each situation with encouragement, 
reprimand or suggestions in such a way as 
to bring each up to her best in the profes- 
sion? Have I really contributed something 
constructive to the teachers, the pupils, and 
through the pupils, to the homes of the 
district? 


As I closs this 17th year, it is not with 
regret that I look forward to a different 
type of work next year. There have been 
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many annoyances and disagreeable prob- 
lems, but today, they do not look nearly so 
large as they did a few weeks ago when I 
asked for a leave of absence. 


The thing that has been uppermost in 
my mind today is whether I have been true 
to my responsibility to the maximum of my 
ability. If my leave does nothing else, it 
has at least caused me to take stock of 
myself in a more thorough manner than at 
the close of any other of these years. If it 
is my good fortune to return to these duties, 
surely this experience will make me more 
understanding and tolerant with the prob- 
lems brought to me day by day, by both 
pupils and teachers. 


I am glad I have taken a leave. 


* * #* 


Orxz of the most interesting visitors ever 
to attend a meeting of the student-members 
of California Academy of Sciences was 
Smoky, a Golden Eagle, pet of Malcolm 
Jolly of Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
University of California. See picture below. 


When his master recently spoke to the 
junior scientists on Experiences with Eagles, 
Smoky posed, shrieked, and made every 
effort to steal the show. 


Field trips to Marin County and other 
outdoor areas are held frequently under 
direction of Dr. George Haley, official 
counselor of the student group. Dr. Haley 
is a retired professor of biology, known for 
his exploration in the Arctic region where 
he made a study of plant life. 





Live Eagle at a California Junior Science Club Meeting 
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WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 


IN THE BERKELEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Earl D. Parkhurst, Supervisor of War Production Training, Berkeley 


Auwosr overnight the public 
vocational schools made their adjust- 
ment to the new demands of industry, 
when Congress authorized defense 
training to begin July 1, 1940, 17 
months prior to Pearl Harbor. 


The Berkeley Public Schools were 
one of the first school systems in 
California to become active in this 
type of training. Because new shop 
facilities and modern equipment were 
available at that time, an efficient and 
well-balanced program was immedi- 
ately established. 


Many thousands of men and women 
have been trained and are now work- 
ing in local industries and Bay Area 
shipyards. It is interesting to know 
that 17% of these trainees have been 
women. 


Vocational training for War Pro 
duction Workers is a democratically- 
conducted program. The actual train- 
ing is conducted by the local school 
system, cooperating with the State and 
U. S. Office of Education, which cer- 
tifies the funds for training. 


In Berkeley, as in other cities, two 
types of training are available, pre- 
employment and supplementary. By 
pre-employment we mean courses 
which provide specific and intensive 
training for definite payroll jobs in 
occupations essential to the war, to 
persons who will be available for 
placement in such jobs upon comple- 
tion of training. 


In the supplementary courses, spe- 
cific and intensive training for defi- 
nite payroll jobs for employees en- 
gaged in war activities and for the 
purpose of: 1. increasing the effective- 
ness of employees on their present 
production line assignments; 2. prepar- 
ing certain employees for new produc- 
tion line assignments for their present 
employers, and 3. bringing the worker 
up to the highest point of efficiency 
in the shortest possible time. 


Many thousands of persons have 





been trained in our War Production 
Training Classes in all types of trades 
that are essential to the war effort. 
During the period July 1940 to June 
1942, approximately 5% of the 
trainees were women and from July 
1942 to June 1943, 34% were women 
trainees. 


From actual experience it is known 
that women have many assets as 
workers, such as dexterity, speed, ac- 
curacy, patience, interest, rivalry and 
patriotism. Women can be trained in 
much the same way as men, and can 
be expected to meet equally the high 
standards of workmanship. Women 
workers have been a success and have 
contributed a great deal in helping 
out the war effort. 


The Berkeley Program not only has 
carried out training in the school 
shops, but is cooperating with indus- 
try in carrying on in-plant training. 
There are two types of in-plant train- 
ing. One type is the training con- 
ducted after work-hours in the plant. 
In this type, related shop-work is 
given to the workers, who generally 
come to the classes on their own time. 
The instructor is often a plant em- 
ployee certified by the State and under 
the supervision of the school War 
Production Training Program, or a 
regular school instructor furnished by 
the local board. The recent type and 
most successful is the in-plant on-the- 
job training. This program is set up 
and supervised so that trainees receive 
the training needed on the job during 
regular work hours by a certificated 
instructor. 


A specified number of trainees are 
turned over to an instructor and given 
the training needed to obtain skills 
and accuracy. The individual pro- 
duces while this learning is taking 
place. However, close supervision is 
needed so that the employee is in 
training and not entirely on pro- 
duction. 
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Recently three separate follow-up 
surveys have been completed by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The infor- 
mation regarding former trainees was 
obtained by personnel engaged in 15 
States in which the survey was con- 
ducted. The survey covered 43 train- 
ing centers from coast to coast. The 
Berkeley Training Program was one 
of the centers surveyed. 


A brief summary of one of the 
surveys using Berkeley as the training 
center is as follows: 


Total for whom information secured: 562 


Median age 32.1 years 

Race: White 85.6% 
Negro 12.4 
Other 2.0 

Sex: Male 65.1 
Female 34.9 


Highest school grade ever completed 


13 yrs. and over 28.9 
9-12 years 55.8 
5-8 15.0 
0-4 0.3 


Persons having previously attended a voca- 


tional school 
Attended 2.7 
Not attended 97.3 


Relation of work experience to training 


Had experience in field of 


training 12.4 
No experience in field of 

training 87.6 

Status of Leaving 

Left to receive employment 73.7 
Withdrew before completion 21.4 
Completed training, not 

employed 4.9 


Nature of production on which working 


War Production 84.7 

Other 15.3 
Present address of workers 

Same as training center 94.2 

Outside training center 5 


Y0% of persons trained have advanced 
to higher pay rates. 


Tix survey shows definitely that 
training in War Production Classes 
has had a great effect on speeding up 
the war effort. 


Employers are recognizing the need 
for training and are depending on the 
schools for additions or replacements. 


The Berkeley Schools stand ready 
and are meeting this requirement. 
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to meet your teaching needs 


Here are supplementary classroom materials 
that were planned, written and edited to meet 
actual classroom needs. 

They are interesting, factual, authoritative— 
prepared by men and women who know their 


Junior and Senior High Schools 
Little Science Series 


A series of pocket size booklets designed to help you 
teach science while it’s mews. Six titles are now ready; 
over 1,000,000 copies of each Booklet are now in use in 
classrooms throughout the country. Order enough for 
every member of your class. 


Tue SturF Our Wortp Is Mapge Or 
(#LS 1). Elements, Compounds, 
Minerals; where they are found, 
what they are used for. 


Eyes For THE Litre Wor tps (#LS 4). 
The Story of microscopes, from 
Leeuwenhoek’s first crude lens to 
the electron microscope. 


STRANGE PEopLes OF THE LITTLE 
Wortps (#LS 5). Bacteria and mold; 
what they are, how we use them 
and control them. Viruses, en- 
emy of man. 


Amber AND Amperes (#LS 9). What 
Electricity is; the rules we've learned 
for using it. 


Topay’s Ben Franxuns (#LS 10). 
Lightning; why we study it. 
How to be safe in a storm. 


Science 1n Everybay Tuinecs (#LS 16). 
Familiar electrical appliances and 
how they work. 





: Westincuouse Erecrric & MaNuractuRING ComPANY 

fe! 306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017—Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

. of Teaching Aids. 

& Lorrie Scrence Booxxets 
(State quantity wanted ) 


Historica Picrure-Scripts 
(State quantity wanted) 


Rasen TBR nese tg RE toc 
fF 1S10....... LS16....... 3. ee eee 






City. 





promptly. 
































Please send me the classroom materials below; also a copy of your free catalog S 


Everypay Execrricity 


a ioc II Sg os REE gras a aie AN ea 








subjects and who understand your teaching 


problems. 


These materials are free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon below and they will be sent to you 


Grades 6 to 12 


“Everyday Electricity” Charts 


A series of nine charts explaining how familiar appli- 
ances work and the principles on which they are based. 
Printed in two colors, on heavy paper. Size 25 by 38 


inches. 


Group I: Incandescent Lamp, 
Electric Toaster, Electric 
Motor, Vacuum Cleaner, Elec- 
tric Refrigerator. 


Group II: Fluorescent Lamp, 
Electric Iron, Electric Perco- 
lator, Electric Elevator. 












Grades 4 to 9 


Historical Picture-Scripts 


Colored posters 1214 by 16 inches, each telling the 
history of some device with which children are familiar. 
Subjects now ready include: 






Tue Story or Power FoR 
Suites (#H 1). 





Tue Story oF MILiTary 
S1GNALING (#H 2). 


How THE Fryinc MaAcHINE 
Was Mape a FIGHTING 
Macuine (#H 3). 











Westinghouse 









CuartTs 
(Check Groups desired) Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
..+....GroupI 
......Group II TUNE IN 





: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
©{ Ted Malone, Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 pm, 
: EWT, Blue Network. 
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CHANGES IN POSITIONS 


RECENT CHANGES IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


Southern California 


Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles, Director 
of Placement, CTA, Southern Section 


Inyo County 


R. C:ifford Meairs, for many years principal 
and teacher at California Junior Republic-Chino 
Vocational high, has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, Big Pine. 


Los Angeles County 


Sidney Root, Burbank Schools, elected princi- 
pal Baldwin Park. 

E. O. Bemis, junior high school principal in 
Lakewood Village, has been promoted to the 
superintendency of that school system. 

Kermit D. Whitman, 
Monrovia, has taken up 


formerly principal in 
his duties in Lakewood 
Village as elementary principal and director of 
the summer playgrounds. 


Martha R. Stavely, formerly vice-principal 
and dean of girls at Placentia union high, has 
been elected vice-principal at Citrus high school 
and junior college. 


Lydia M. Doepke, Delano elementary princi- 
pal, will be supervising principal in Hawthorne 
elementary schools. 

Wood Glover, athletic coach at Palm Springs 
high, has been elected to Burbank city schools 
as physical education director and coordinator 
of health activities and recreation for the entire 
school system and for the city. 


Winston Nelson, superintendent of Oceanside- 
Carlsbad union high and has 
been elected director of Pomona junior college. 


junior college, 


Dan B. Lucas, formerly superintendent of 
schools, San Jacinto, will be principal of Con- 
tinuation High School in Excelsior union high 
school district. 

Eugene C. Brick, elementary principal in 
National City, has been elected to a similar 
position in Bellflower. 


Orange County 


Dr. Melvin Strong has begun his duties as 
youth coordinator in Huntington Beach union 
high school district. This is a new position in 
delinquency prevention under the high school 
board of education working with all schools and 
organizations in the district for the welfare of 
youth. 


Vernon Hebel of Westminster is now princi- 
pal of Olive school district. 

Edith Ho!singer, a teacher in Katella School, 
has been elected principal of that district, to 
succeed Paul P. Blocher, who resigned to enter 
business. 

Kenneth Mitchell of Colton schools, has been 
elected principal of San Clemente school district, 
to succeed Edward O’Hanesian, who resigned 
to enter business. 


Wallen L. Andrews of Whittier, elected prin- 
cipal of Loara school district, to succeed Richard 
M. Clowes, who has accepted a principalship in 
Enterprise school district. 

Harold E. Pedersen, former district superin- 
tendent at Cutler, has been elected superintend- 
ent of Oceanview school district, to succeed 
Harold O. Boos, who resigned to enter business. 


Riverside County 


Charles W. Lockwood, former superintendent 
of schools at Palo Alto, has returned to his 
San Jacinto, as superintendent of 
succeed Dan B. Lucas, who has 
Excelsior Union high 


home town, 
schools, to 
become principal 
school district. 


in 


San Bernardino County 


Reuben E. Johnson, vice-principal and dean 
of boys at Needles high, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools in that district, to succeed 
Glen T. Goodwill, who has begun his duties as 
superintendent of schools, Monterey. 

William L. Welch, formerly of Californiz 
Junior Republic-Chino Vocational high, elected 
principal of Crest Forest elementary school 
district, Crestline. 

Inglewood elementary 
in San 


Everett J. Sjaardema, 
principal, elected to a _ principalship 
Bernardino city schools. 

Roe H. Strickland, former superintendent of 
schools, Buckeye, Arizona, has accepted a prin- 
cipalship in San Bernardino city schools. 


Dean R. Carlton, formerly principal of Ter- 
race union elementary school, has been e'ected 
to a principalship in Redlands city schools. 


San Diego County 


Donald C. Carr, for a number of years dean 
of Oceanside-Carlsbad junior college, has been 
elected superintendent of that high school and 
junior college district, to succeed Winston 
Nelson, who has accepted the directorship of 
Pomona junior college. 

Lewis F. Smith, vice-principal 
union high, has entered upon his duties 
superintendent of that district, to succeed Carl 
B. Quicksall, retired. 

Edwin Clarke, principal in South Bay Union 
schocl district, has been elected to a principal- 
ship in National City school district. 


Grossmont 
as 


Robert C. Titus, assistant superintendent of 
the Alameda city schools, has been elected 
superintendent of Coronado unified schools, to 
succeed J. Leslie Cutler, deceased. 


Santa Barbara 


Hal W. Ham of Cedarville has become super- 
intendent of Santa Ynez Valley union high 
school district, succeeding L. L. Jones, who has 
taken up his duties as principal of Modesto high. 


Ventura 


Dean Triggs, supervisor, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Ventura County, to 
succeed W. K. Cobb, who has taken over his 
duties as superintendent of Tulare union high 
school district. 


Mrs. Pauline Jeidy has been chosen as direc- 
tor of elementary education for Ventura County 
schools. 

Bernice Bernard has been appointed supervisor 
for Ventura County schools. 

Andrew Currie of Porterville, elected princi- 
pal, Oxnard. 

Charles H. Carson of Eagle Rock high, elected 
elementary principal in Oxnard school district. 





Miscellaneous 
Eugene M. Johnston, vice-principal, Taft 
union high school and junior college district, 
has been named district superintendent and 


principal of that district, to succeed Stanford 
Hanna, who has accepted the superintendency 
of Daly City schools. 


Kenneth Skeen has been elected vice-principal 
of Taft union high school district. 

F. Ewing of 
been elected elementary 
school district. 


Bone schools has 


in Lindsay 


Beaumont 
principal 


E. A. Hendrix, former principal of Templeton 
high, has been elected superintendent of Alpaugh 
unified school district, Tulare County. 


W. K. Cobb, superintendent Ventura County 
schools, has been elected head of Tulare union 
high school district, to succeed Hilton B. Bell, 
who has accepted the principalship of Vallejo 
High School. 


Glen T. Goodwill, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Needles, has taken up his duties as city 
superintendent of Monterey Unified School Dis- 


trict, to succeed Albert M. Davis, who has 
accepted the superintendency of Palo Alto 
schools. 


Everett Braun of Inglewood high, has been 
elected dean of boys in San Luis Obispo junior 
high. 

Orrin A. Bell has been elected by California 
Youth Authority as superintendent and head of 
the new school for boys in San Joaquin Valley. 
This is the first school of its kind to be set up 
by the Youth Authority, and it will be con- 
ducted more on the lines of a boarding school 
rather than as a penal institution. 


Perry Morris, Citrus high school and junior 
college, is already active in his new duties as 
counselor in the delinquency prevention office 
of California Youth Authority. 


Northern California 


Earl G. Gridley, CTA Director of 
Placement, Berkeley 


Alameda County 


James Nunes elected principal, Warm Springs 
elementary. 


Leslie Maffey elected principal, Alvarado ele- 
mentary. 


Joseph Mitchell 
elementary. 


elected principal, Livermore 


Alameda City 


Robert C. Titus, former assistant superintend- 
ent Alameda schools, elected superintendent of 
schools, Coronado. 


Donald M. Roderick, former principal Mas- 
tick school, elected administrative assistant. 

Carl V. Payne, former vice-president Wash- 
ington school, elected principal John Muir and 
Webster schools. 


Holt, former 
elected teacher 


teacher 
in charge of Webster 


Helen Washington 
school, 


school. 


Berkeley 


Leo J. Graham, former principal Columbus 
school, elected principal Franklin School; John 
E. Cuddeback retired. 


George B. Martin, former mathematics coun- 
selor Berkeley high, elected principal Columbus 
school. 
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Butte County 


Arent Olson, former principal Hopland high, 
elected principal Biggs high; L. W. Richards 
resigned. 


Colusa County 


John W. Cox, former teacher Sutter Creek 
high, elected principal Maxwell high. 

Thomas Schneider elected principal Maxwell 
elementary. 

Charles L. Sullivan elected principal, Williams 
elementary. 


Contra Costa County 


George L. White elected acting principal 








Practice Is Essential for 
Mastery of the 
Fundamental Skills 


Select your practice materials for 


ARITHMETIC AND ENGLISH from 


THE 
STRATHMORE 
PLAN 


Not a textbook — Not a workbook. 
595 loose-leaf test and practice 
pages in arithmetic. 


525 loose-leaf test and practice 
pages in English. 


These loose-leaf test and practice 
pages are PRINTED and ready to 
use when you want them. 


No Duplicating 
No Mimeographing 
Save money, save time, and develop 
mastery of the fundamental skills. 


20 copies each of 50 different 
exercises which you may select for 
only $2.50. Lower prices on larger 
quantities. 


Use a postal card to request de- 
tailed information. Give your name, 
address, grade or grades taught, 
and the enrollment of each grade. 


STRATHMORE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Box 10, Dept. A 


Aurora = - = « «= (nois 


California Representative: 
W. A. WHITE 
Box 110, LaSierra Station, Arlington, 
California 





Acalanes high; Stanley Warburton on military 
duty. 

Thomas A. Skeels elected principal Port Chi- 
cago elementary. 

Wayne F. McIntire, formerly principal Eu- 
reka, elected principal Martinez junior high. 

Paul E. Crabbe elected assistant superintend- 
ent Vallejo city schools. 

Hilton D. M. Bell elected principal Vallejo 
high. 

Sheldon Rankin promoted to principalship of 
Walnut Creek elementary. 

Thomas Turner of Berkeley schools elected 
principal Brentwood elementary. 


El Dorado County 


L. D. Bullard, 
elementary, 
mentary. 


Maxwell 
Placerville ele- 


former principal 
elected principal 


Fresno County 


Olin Hughes elected acting superintendent of 
Reedley elementary schools; J. H. Catlin 
deceased. 


Humboldt County 


C. S. Morris Jr. 
junior high. 


elected principal Eureka 


Kern County 


Larry Wiemers, formerly principal at Kern- 
ville, elected principal McFarland high. 

Tom Merson, former acting principal McFar- 
land high, elected principal Kernville high. 


Kings County 


David Davidson elected principal 
high. 

John Newlove, former principal in Palo Alto 
schools, elected district superintendent Corcoran 
elementary schools. 


Corcoran 


Lake County 


Irving C. Elliott, former principal Etna high, 
elected principal of Kelseyville high. 


Marin County 


Willard H. Van Dyke, former district super- 
intendent Campbell high, elected district super- 
intendent Tamalpais high. 


Mendocino County 


Roland J. Roberts, former army instructor at 
Santa Maria, elected principal Hopland high. 


Merced County 


F. T. Wilson promoted to principalship of 
Hilmar high. 


Modoc County 


J. Post Williams promoted to principalship 
of Cedarville high. 


Monterey County 


Glenn Goodwill, formerly superintendent of 
Needles, elected city superintendent Monterey 
public schools. 
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Napa County 


Jack Rannells 
high, 


elected principal Calistoga 


Placer County 


A. W. Ray elected superintendent Roseville 
elementary schools. 


Plumas County 
E. A. Poe elected principal Portola high. 
Riverside County 


Charles W. Lockwood, former city superin- 
tendent Palo Alto, elected district superintend- 
ent San Jacinto schools. 


Santa Barbara County 


Hal Hamm, former principal Cedarville high, 
elected principal Santa Ynez high. 


Santa Clara County 
James W. Dent, former vice-principal San 
Jose high, elected principal ‘Campbell Union 
high. 


William C. Henley e'ected district superin- 
tendent Campbell elementary. 

A. C. Stevens elected principal Fremont union 
high. 

Albert M. Davis, former city superintendent 
at Monterey, elected city superintendent of Palo 
Alto public schools. 

Stanley B. Ellis, former district superintend- 
ent at Livermore, elected district superintendent 
Sunnyvale elementary. 

Lloyd Seiler e'ected principal Whisman ele- 
mentary. 


San Benito County 


A. S. Cakebread, former principal Ceres high, 
elected district superintendent San Benito high; 
James P. Davis, retired. 


San Joaquin County 


C. Leonard Blumquist, formerly of Lone Pine, 
elected principal Escalon elementary. 

Edgar W. Parsons, former principal Clover- 
dale high, e'ected principal Linden high. 


Neil Hafley, former principal Jamestown, 
elected principal Manteca elementary. 


San Luis Obispo County 


Mrs. Tillie Brown Bennett elected principal 
Templeton high. 


San Mateo County 


Stanford Hannah, former district. superin- 
tendent, Taft, elected district superintendent 
Jefferson union high; James Ferguson, deceased. 


James C. Cherry, former superintendent 
Sutter high, elected assistant superintendent 
South San Francisco; A. C. Kleemeyer resigned. 


Henry C. Hall, former district superintendent 
San Bruno elementary, elected rural supervisor, 
San Mateo County. 


Willard Engvall, former district superintend- 


ent Corcoran elementary, elected district super- 
intendent San Bruno elementary schools. 
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Simplify your Health Programs with these 
Up-to-the-Minute Teaching Aids! 


1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School classes.) 
Includes “Exercise Is Vital” chart plus “Am I 
Physically Fit?”, student check sheets. 


Send for Free Material— 
Help promote today’s much needed 
Health-on-the-Home-Front 


O JOB TODAY is more important than that 
N of teaching health. For the younger gen- 
eration must be prepared, with sound bodies as 
well as keen minds, to take up the future tasks 
of the nation. 


If any of your work is devoted to health 
activities, note carefully the free teaching ma- 
terial listed here. We believe it can be of great 
help to you in your work. For it has been spe- 
cially planned to help you teach sound health 
principles and establish effective hygiene hab- 
its through the use of visual aids. 


Don’t miss this Opportunity—Make every 
Program count for Health 


These attractive wall charts, student materials 
and teaching pamphlets are available to you 
without cost. Simply fill in coupon at (ay 

the right and mail it in today. Let’s go | SERVE 

now and make better health practices 


the goal for your group. 






TEACH 











2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary level.) 
5-Way Plan for Elementary classes and spe- 
cial wall chart for high school groups. 
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3. PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, dramatic stunt, 
student leaflets and grooming guides. 
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Siskiyou County 


Clair Hopkins elected principal Etna high. 


Stanislaus County 


Dr. Nicholas E. Koshell elected principal 
Ceres high. 
L. L. Jones, former principal Santa Ynez 


high, elected principal Modesto high. 
Burton W. Gribenstraw elected principal 
Oakdale elementary; J. J. Berry, deceased. 
Roland Wilkie, formerly of Escalon, elected 
principal Riverbank elementary. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ae he 
FILMS 


\ Authenticity of Subject Matter 
> Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate- 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of outstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


‘ Correct Film Selection Assured... 


To help you properly select Encyclo. 
paedia Britannics Films for your 
school system. we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 





Sonoma County 


Raymond Sanders elected principal Cloverdale 
high. 

Joseph Van Amburg elected principal Geyser- 
ville high. 


Sutter County 


John H. Decater, former principal East Nico- 
laus, elected district superintendent Sutter union 
high. 

Gordon Reische, former teacher Orland high, 
elected principal East Nicolaus high. 


Tuolumne County 


Louis Farone, former teacher Danville high, 
elected principal Tuolumne high. 


Yuba County 


John Palmer, firmer district superintendent 


Placerville, elected district superintendent Marys- 
ville elementary ; Walter Kynoch, retired. 


Lester G. Smith 


A Tribute by Dorothy Deuel Rubel, 
Glendora, Los Angeles County 





A 15 marked the retirement of 
Lester G. Smith, manual arts instruc- 
tor at Citrus Union High School and 
Junior College, Glendora and Azusa. 
Behind him, Mr. Smith left a record 
of long and faithful service. In 30 
years of teaching he was never tardy, 
He 
taught for 27 years without being 
absent a day. 


and never had a free period. 


“Thirty years ago I started the Manual 
Arts Shop at El Monte Union High 
School,” said Mr. Smith. “I bought all 
their tools and at that time we did every- 
thing with hand-tools. All the machinery 
we had was a tool-grinder. In my fourth 
year there, we had an exhibit which Citrus 
Union High School and Junior College sent 
representatives to see, and they offered me 
a larger field.” 


Mr. Smith, a former carpenter and con- 
tractor, feels that teaching manvarts is a 
wonderful opportunity to study human 
nature, because woods are like people. 


“We have all colors of wood to match 
all races,” “Black walnut, 
brown gum, yellow poplar, red and white 
oak.” 


he explained. 


Of most interest to Mr. Smith was the 
comparison between the types of wood and 
the characters of the hundreds of boys 
whom he has taught. 

“Some wood 


is warped, twisted and 
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crooked,” Mr. Smith noted. “We have to 
put the clamps on such material to straighten 
it out.. There are boys like that too — 
from broken homes, without a good chance 
at life. But they can be straightened out. 
Other boys are like the woods whose grain 
runs every whichway. With such boys, 
nervous and quick-tempered, we have to be 
careful not to work too much against the 
grain.” 


“Knotty pine is a 
scarred 
pockets. 


soft wood, easily 
and marked with sticky pitch- 
So too we have boys with sticky 
fingers whose lives are scarred. We try to 
teach them honesty and _ trustworthiness. 
We also have a great many woods that 
have good fiber texture and grain, which 
are easily worked and which produce fine 
finished products. Boys like this come from 
good and honest homes.” 


Mr. Smith started the original adult education 
classes 20 years ago, and has taught night school 
twice week'y since. He is the father of 4 chil- 
dren, Maurice Smith, who teaches in Burbank, 
California; Mrs. V. H. Weybright, wife of a 
Lieutenant junior grade and now 
Corpus Christi; Raymond Smith, married, his 
home in Santa Monica and employed in the 
Civil Service in radio work; and Rodney Smith, 
a Sergeant in the U. S. Army, stationed in 
Charleston, South Carolina. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
have 5 grandchildren. 


living in 


Tiss particular branch of education was 
chosen by Mr. Smith because of his experience 
as a carpenter, and because he believes that 
manual arts offer the most practical and the 
broadest field of study among the high school 
subjects. ‘‘There is plenty of mathematics con- 
nected with manual arts, and mechanical draw- 
ing as well,’’ he commented. ‘‘The trees which 
provide the wood for my classes are living 
history books, and the oldest living things on 
earth. Some have grown since the days of 
Christ.” 


He Builds Character 


For 26 years at Citrus he has tried to teach 
and build Christian lives and character among 
the boys. ‘‘My heart will always be with the 
teachers and teaching profession in general — 
oh yes, and for the best of luck — just knock 
on wood.” 


NEA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development has issued 5 im- 
portant and valuable publications which 
should be. in all libraries for schools and 
teachers; — Discipline for today’s children 
and youth, 50c; Modern Education in the 
Armed Forces, 50c; Bibliography on elemen- 
tary education, 25c; Listen, — they speak, 
50c; Toward a new curriculum, extending 
educational opportunity of children, youth, 
and adults, $2. Address the Department 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Died, in San Jose, David C. Elder, for- 
merly of Red Bluff. He served several years 
as principal of Lincoln School of that city 
during the period of the First World War. 
He next taught a year in Placerville high, 
then gave up teaching and became a mis 
sionary for American Sunday School Union, 
with headquarters in San Jose. He had 
been active in the work up to the time of 
his death. He was a graduate of Chico 
State Normal. 





Died, in Red Bluff, June 16, Belle Miller, 
former county superintendent of Tehama 
County. She was born in Tehama County 
in 1860; was one of the first to obtain a 
certificate under the new _ constitution; 
taught several years in Red Bluff. In 1890 
she was elected county superintendent, the 
first woman of the county to hold that 
office. She held the office for four years. 
Later she again taught in Red Bluff for a 
short time, then went to Everett, Washing- 
ton, where she taught many years. 


% * * 


Anthony Warfield Meany 


A Tribute by C. S. Weaver, Merced County 
Superintendent of Schools 


@ N May 9, 1944, District Superin- 
tendent A. W. Meany of Merced 
Union High School, passed from this 
life. He had been compelled to give 
up all active work several months be- 
fore, so his passing was not entirely 
unexpected. Yet, it caused much sor- 
row among his many friends who 
expressed deep sympathy for the 
widow and children. His remains 
were laid to rest in the family plot in 
Knights of Pythias Cemetery. 





Anthony Warfield Meany was born 
March 24, 1882, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony J. Meany, pioneers in Merced 
County. He was among the early graduates 
from Merced High School, completing his 
course in 1900. He was graduated in 1905 
from University of California. While at- 
tending college, he was a member of the 
track team, member of Blue and Gold staff, 
and affiliated with Skull and Keys. 


In 1908 Mr. Meany became a member 
of the faculty of Merced Union High 
School, and in 1913, upon the passing of 
Principal Sanderson, he became principal. 
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OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A Textbook in GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
Packard - Overton - Wood 































The world of the immediate present is its theme — 
the United States a country streamlined for war, and 
other nations operating under wartime emergencies. 
ts—a world revolutionized 
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LATIN AMERICA 


FOR SCHOOLS 


A Textbook in 
LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Inman - Castafteda. 


A complete survey of the 20 Latin-American coun- 
tries—their peoples, history, geography, economics, 
and artistic expression, written by two outstanding 
authorities on Latin-American life, in the light of 
present-day conditions. Ties the history of Latin 
America with that of North America throughout. 
$2.20 (list priee). 








































In the Macmillan Inter-Amer- 
ican Series, edited by George 
L Sanchez. 
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Later he was appointed district superintend- 
ent, having jurisdiction over Merced Union 
High School and Livingston Branch High 
School, both being in the Merced Union 
High School District. 


Prior to the time Warfield Meany became a 
teacher in Merced Union High School, and after 
his graduation from the University of Califor- 
nia, he was employed by the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Company during its construction pe- 
riod, and later as a bookkeeper for a Merced 
business institution. 


On July 6, 1914, he was married to Miss 
Kathryn Stradley, who survives with two daugh- 
ters, Kathryn Christine and Marilyn Jane. 
The latter is taking a pre-medical course at 
Mills College, and the former is at home. 


Mr. Meany was a charter member of Merced 
Elks Lodge and its Senior Past Exalted Ruler. 
He a'so was a member of Yosemite Lodge Free 
and Accepted Masons and the Native Sons. 


In addition to being principal of the high 
school, Mr. Meany was president of Merced 
Building and Loan Association. He served on 
the selective service board in 1940. During the 
First World War he served as a member of 
the county defense committee. 


When Mr. Meany was appointed principal of 
Merced Union High School, the faculty totaled 
8 members, and the student enrollment was 150. 
At the time of his retirement there were 41 
teachers and 1100 students. 


W ARFIELD MEANY had as his hobby 
nature-study, particularly with reference to 
birds and flowers, and he entertained his friends 
many times with birdlore of Merced County 





Available from 
local dealers or 
by writing fac- 
tory direct. 


UNIVERSAL 
STROBOSCOPE 


This handy phonograph turntable speed indicator, 
complete with instructive folder, is now available 
gratis to all phonograph and recorder owners 
through their local dealers and jobbers. As a 
recorder aid the Universal Stroboscope will assist 
in maintaining pre-war quality of recording and 
reproducing equipment in true pitch and tempo. 
Universal Microphone Co., pioneer manufacturers 
of microphones and home recording components ' 
as well as Professional Recording Studio Equip- 
ment, takes this means of rendering a service to 
the owners of phonograph and recording equip- 
ment. After victory is ours—dealer shelves will 
again stock the many new Universal recording 
components you have been waiting for. 
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and the Sierras. Almost every year, he and a 
few friends spent several weeks on camping 
trips in the High Sierras, during which time 
he replenished his knowledge of nature in its 
most beautiful aspects. 


His love for flowers and shrubbery has been 
shown particularly in the beautification of the 
grounds of Merced Union High School which 
were of very great interest to him, and a 
source of joy to the faculty and students of the 
school as weil as the people of the community. 


During Warfield Meany’s long period of school 
service in Merced County, thousands of gradu- 
ates have gone out into all walks of life, and 
they look back with interest upon the time spent 
with: the principal and faculty of the high 
school. Many of the members of the high school 
faculty have served with him over a long 
period of years. 


* * * 


Trustees Convention 


Mrs. I. E. Porter, Executive Secretary 


‘ 
RR cnsicodeds School Trustees 
Association holds its annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles, October 2-3-4, 
with headquarters as usual at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 


Trustees and administrators are meeting 
the same week to provide opportunity for 
inter-attendance at sessions of mutual inter- 
est. The Trustees entire program reflects 
very general interest in the maintenance of 
adequate school facilities during the war 
period, with emphasis on the necessity for 
careful planning of post-war programs. 


Post-war readjustments and school-house 
planning; America’s responsibility to help in 
the development of a modern educational 
program for China; measures to aid in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency; educa- 
tional opportunities for returned veterans, 
and other pertinent subjects will be ably 
presented and discussed. 


On Wednesday, October 4, the Trustees 
and Superintendents together will present 
Governor Earl Warren and Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter in a morning general session. Post- 
war planning will be the subject for after- 
noon sessions under the leadership of panel 
groups from each Association. 


Hotel reservations may still be made 
through the Executive Office of the Trus- 
tees Association. 


Ginn and Company issue a modern and 
extensive junior-senior high school series on 
Daily-Life English. The text for grade 9, 
entitled English For Your World, by John- 
son and McGregor, comprises 450 pages, 7 
large units of material, numerous pages of 
practice drills, up-to-date illustrative mate- 
rial, and excellent tests mostly self-checking 


and followed by remedial practice; price 
$1.44. 
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Physieal Fitness 


Oxy half the boys and less than 
half the girls in the last 2 years of 
high school are now receiving organ- 
ized instruction in physical education, 
according to data made available by 
U. S. Office of Education. 


This means that about 1,100,000 
juniors and seniors in high school are 
not receiving instruction in physical 
fitness. 


According to an estimate for the 
whole country based on reports from 
992 school systems of all sizes, 50.1% 
of the boys in the 11th and 12th 
grades are now enrolled in physical 
education classes. 


Only 46.7% of the girls in the same 
grades are enrolled in such classes. 


“Though there has been an increase 
in physical education enrollment, more 
widespread development of physical 
fitness must take place if physical 
requirements of men for the Armed 
Forces are to be met, and young 
women are to be able to take up their 
wartime responsibilities,” Dr. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant U. §. Com- 


missioner of Education, commented. 


The Immediate Future 


“According to indications, nearly all 
boys and many girls now juniors and 
seniors in high school will be in the 
Armed Forces or essential industry 
before the war is over.” 


Instruction in health education is being 
given to a smaller percentage of junior and 
senior boys and girls than is physical educa- 
tion. About 20% of these students are 
enrolled in these classes this year. 


Among reasons preventing greater in- 
creases in enrollment in physical fitness is 
the fact that many men teachers of physical 
education have gone into the Armed Forces. 
Schools which wished to inaugurate physical 
fitness programs have often been unable to 
find trained personnel. 


In addition, many small high schools 
have not had funds with which to hire 
trained teachers of physical education or to 
purchase needed equipment. Since small 
high schools enroll about one-third of the 
high school pupils in the United States, 
neglect of physical training in this category 
is a serious problem. 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING 


USING THE OCTOBER REPORT FOR CURRICULUM BUILDING IN 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Dr. Clarence Fielstra, Curriculum Coordinator, San Diego County Schools 


Ay important part of the “Octo- 
ber Reports” which are required 
annually from secondary schools by 
the State Repartment of Education is 
that part which concerns the course- 
of-study. 


In an attempt to facilitate the 
preparation of these courses-of-study 
and at the same time to provide a 
convenient means for collecting data 
which would be helpful to curriculum 
committees, the San Diego County 
Curriculum Department, with the as- 
sistance and approval of the Secondary 
Schools Committee of the Association 
of San Diego County School Admin- 
istrators, designed a form for that 
purpose. 


The new form, distributed to each of the 
secondary schools, provides space for record: 
ing information relative to each of the 
following items: 1. Name of subject, 2. 
Teacher, 3. Units of credit, 4. Grade level, 
5. Textbooks used, 6. Principal supplemen- 
tary materials, 7. Major objectives — under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes, 8. Content 
of course — topics, problems, projects, 9 
Manner in which content of course is deter- 
mined, 10. Remarks concerning unusual 
characteristics of course, and 11. Sugges- 
tions of ways and means in which the 
Curriculum Department could assist the 
teacher of the course. 


Of the many suggestions written by 
* teachers under item 11, the one most fre- 
Guently stated was to the effect that the 
dissemination of information about what 
other teachers in the county are doing 
would be very desirable. The consensus of 
opinions expressed seemed to be that before 
our curriculum committees could function 
effectively, they would have to know “where 
we are as a county group” in the various 
subject matter areas. 


As a result of this request for informa- 
tion regarding courses of study in the 
secondary schools of the county, there was 
planned a series of curriculum monographs 
which would, among other things, present 
in outline form the curricular information 
which was being collected by means of the 
newly-designed October Report form. 

In addition to reporting the status quo 
of the secondary school subjects in San 
Diego County so that further progress might 











be based on a knowledge of the present 
situation, the curriculum committees be- 
lieved that it would be desirable to report 
the general trends in the various subjects 
throughout the nation, thus making it pos- 
sible to relate local efforts to such trends in 
a more intelligent manner. The committees 
also believed that helpful bibliographies and 
lists of films for pupils and teachers of each 
of the subjects should be provided. 

The first of the projected series of cur- 
riculum monographs has been completed. 
It is entitled Social Studies on the Secondary 
School Level — San Diego County Schools. 
The monograph presents a description of 
each social studies course in the secondary 
schools of the county. It also contains a 
brief chapter on the status and apparent 
trends in social studies content, organiza- 
tion, and procedures throughout the United 
States. Finally, lists of social studies text- 
books and professional books which are 
available from the Curriculum Library and 
a list of films which may be obtained from 
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the San Diego County Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Department are included. 

The monographs next to be completed 
are those dealing with mathematics and 
science. None of these monographs are to 
be prescriptions of courses of study; they 
are all to be descriptive rather than pre- 
scriptive. 


I. is believed that the exchange of ideas 
which this series of curriculum monographs 
will provide should prove to be an inspira- 
tion to all the secondary school teachers. 
The thinking which is thus stimulated may 
well be a springboard for cooperative effort 
in attaining ever higher educational goals 
in San Diego County. 


* * 


California Test Bureau, 3516 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, issues many 
educational and industrial tests. Their 1944 
catalog comprises 40 pages and discusses the 
tests in full detail, Among the new titles 
are: Conducting high school guidance pro- 
grams; Planning the elementary school test- 
ing program; Identifying the difficulties in 
learning arithmetic; Diagnosis in the reading 
program; Appraising personality and social 
adjustment; Use of tests and inventories in 
vocational guidance and rehabilitation. 


Bring School Closer to Life With 


* Rippy-Perrigo: Latin America 


NEW 1944 BOOK with an engaging factual presentation that will 


lead to better understanding of hemisphere affairs. 


$1.76 


* Johnson-Alexander: Citizenship 


NEW 1944 BOOK —an attractive guide to democratic living that 


helps students become practicing citizens. 


$1.80 


* N.C.A.: Unit Studies in American 


Problems 


Two new pamphlets just added to the series: Latin America and the 
World Struggle for Freedom and Conservation. Each, $0 68 


* Bradley: The World at War 


Causes, strategy, objectives, geography. A must pamphlet for back- 


ground for current affairs. 


$0.44 


PRICES SUBJECT TO DISCOUNT 


ORDER FROM 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 





JUNIOR COLLEGES 


SUGGESTIONS AND PROPOSALS FOR THE POST-WAR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Pedro Osuna, Dean, Yuba Junior College, Marysville; President, California 
Junior College Federation 


N OW is the 


begin to prepare 


time when we must 
for the responsibili- 
ties that will be ours as a nation and 
as individuals when the 11 million 
Americans in uniform come home. 
The problem of readjusting ourselves 
to the social and economic peace-time 
order will be complex, and the hazards 
will be many. 

California’s public junior colleges, 
whose educators are working together 
in California Junior College Federa- 
tion, intend to be ready, when peace 
comes, not merely to meet the demand 
for increased educational facilities, but 
to have their curricula, standards, and 
objectives so revalued and coordinated 
that the maximum of effectiveness 
can be attained in training our college 


























Look into any 
primary classroom 


using THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES, and 
you'll find all the children hap- 
pily learning to read and just as 
happily reading to learn . 
thanks to the Basic Readers and 
correlated materials for study 
and further growth in 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
SCIENCE (picture method) 
NUMBERS 


Write for information 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


1233 South Hope Street 
LOS ANGELES 15 CALIFORNIA 





level men and women for intelligent 
living. 

California Junior College Federa- 
tion, through its committees as well as 
in general session, has explored these 
problems of post-war education, and 
solutions to many of them will be 
attempted during the coming year. 
To reduce these complexities to their 
simplest terms, three general cate- 
gories of consideration have taken 
shape: One is the articulation of junior 
college education with other levels. 
Another is the education and rehabili- 
tation of veterans. And the third is 
the establishing and 
minimum standards 
junior colleges. 


extending of 
for California 


Improved articulation of the junior col- 
lege with the high school, the state college, 
and the university is an important field. 
“Articulation” in this sense implies con- 
tinuous mutual understanding of the partic- 
ular aims and services of the high schools, 
the junior colleges, and the state university, 
all or severally, as they deal with the same 
student. 


The coordination of guidance and trans- 
fer procedures, for example, is a specific 


articulation problem. Smooth, effective, 
and favorable movement of the student 
from one educational level to the next 


should be developed. This includes careful 
guidance and counseling of the student 
during his educational experience, followed 
by efficient placement of the student in 
employment. 

Other matters of articulation include high 
school and junior college curriculum coordi- 
nating, both in general and semi-profes- 
sional or specialized fields, to insure a wise 
distribution of fundamental instruction and 
to avoid unproductive repetition in course 
offerings, and at the same time attaining a 
satisfactory balance between vocational and 
general education at the high school and 
junior college levels. 


The proposal has been made that the 
secondary schools, state colleges, and Uni- 
versity of California be invited to establish 
conference committees to meet regularly 
with the conference group of California 
Junior College Federation to discuss their 
inter-relating problems. 


A program for veterans is another phase 
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Pedro Osuna, President 


of the Federation’s planning. It is not gen- 
erally understood perhaps the role California 
may be expected to play in post-war educa- 
tion. It is estimated that the 
rehabilitation program for veterans will in- 
clude approximately 100,000 cases. Of 
these, possibly 60,000 will enter some type 
of training, with probably 45,000 complet- 
ing the training. 


California 


It is further estimated 
that better than ninety-seven per cent of 
those who complete training will find suit- 
able employment as a result of this training. 


All manner of questions arise regarding 
the rehabilitation program. Can every 
junior college provide the type of counsel- 
ing and training which the Veterans Admin- 
istration will expect? Should criteria be 
developed in terms of which the junior 
colleges may be selected for participation in 
the program, and if so, by whom are these 
criteria to be formulated? 
colleges be selected special 
training required for occupations in agri- 
culture, aviation, business, manufacturing, 
professional service, and trades; or should 
the junior colleges be selected in terms of a 
regional plan which provides for training 
for all types of occupations? How are 
selected junior colleges to function in coop- 
eration with the Veterans Administration? 
How are selected junior colleges to be 
reimbursed? 


All giving thought to the 
rehabilitation program, however, agree that 
counseling is of extreme importance. The 
success of the entire program for the reha- 
bilitant depends upon counseling, for train- 
ing is effective only to the degree to which 


Should junior 


in terms of 


who are 
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counseling is efficient. “The test of reha- 
bilitation shall be employability.” That 
means employability in a socially useful 
occupation, one in which the rehabilitant 
feels he is contributing to society and which 
justifies his being considered an economic- 
ally competent person. 


BF unpamentat also if California 
public junior colleges are to carry on an 
integrated and unified post-war program is 
the matter of developing certain minimum 
standards. This is not to suggest that mini- 
mum standards do not now exist. On the 
contrary, the State Board of Education has 
put on record minimum standards to be met 
by all junior colleges before they can receive 
allotment for ada. But the effort now 
should be to extend this unification of poli- 
cies and procedures so that our educational 
machinery will operate more smoothly when 
the load is greater after the war. Of course, 
at the very outset of the inquiry, it will be 
found that some junior colleges already have 
gone far beyond what is suggested. 


At any rate, here are some of the pro 
posals which have been discussed by the 
Federation: 


1. The junior college should have definite 
objectives which should be stated in its bulletin 
or catalog. 


2. The curriculum offering should be suffi- 
cient in variety and content to assure the train- 
ing necessary to fulfill the stated objectives. 


3. Since teaching and training rather than 
research and creative production characterize 
the junior college instructor, great care should 
be taken in the selection of faculty personnel. 
Formal preparation for academic instructors 
should perhaps include the master’s degree, or 
at least its equivalent in units of graduate 
study. Teachers of vocational subjects should 
have an adequate background in education and 
in addition a thorough proficiency in the skill 
to be taught. 


4. Conditions of instruction need to be .stand- 
ardized. Instructors should have the opportunity 
for professional growth, and this is impossible 
if too heavy schedues are imposed. The teach- 
ing load perhaps should vary according to the 
subjects taught. A teacher of language or 
mathematics could probably manage more class 
hours a week than a teacher of English. In 
addition, instructiion should be clearly defined 
into departments or divisions to effect effi- 
ciency in the management of broad areas of 
learning and to insure reasonable coordination. 
And finally, since successful instruction is defi- 
nitely re ated to the admission of students to 
study courses which they have some background 
and ability to undertake, a comprehensive 
counseling program administered by a trained 
counselor should be established. 


5. Policies of academic achievement must be 
agreed upon. Every junior college should main. 
tain an acceptable level of accomplishment in 
scholarship, application, and progress as condi- 
tions of continuation for its students. A forth- 
right system of warning, probation, and dis- 
missa! is essential to the integrity of a junior 
college, both on the campus and in the com- 
munity. 


6. The physical equipment and buildings, such 
as library, laboratories, shops, gymnasium, 
cafeterias, are the tools and facilities of learn- 





Answers to questions like these (and many others) 
are gathered for your easy reference 
in The Grade Teacher each month... 


Share the experiences of other 
successful teachers all over the 
country. Let The Grade Teacher 
serve as your “helping teacher’’ 
throughout the year. 

You can get your copy of the big 
100-page September issue if you 
mail the coupon NOW! 
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ing and should be adapted to the objectives and 
procedures established by the school. As a part 
of this consideration, provision should be made 
also for a variety of teaching techniques, includ- 
ing demonstrations, motion pictures, charts, and 
other visual aids, 


Tis has been a general review of the 
problems which California Junior College 
Federation is approaching as those most 
urgently requiring solution so that the junior 
colleges of California may be prepared to 
perform the most favorable educational 
services and thus be a vital factor, as edu- 
cation must, in the post-war development. 


This report gives only a small view of the 


work of many persons and many committees. 
Other problems of course are being consid- 
ered by other committees of the Federation: 
credit for military training and work ex- 
perience, adequate financing of junior col- 
lege education, the numerous matters of 
legislation, and the junior college's position 
in the field of adult education are topics 
which the Federation committees will ex- 
plore further during the coming year. 

From these studies and discussion will 
continue to come many valuable proposals 
which will serve to increase the usefulness 
and efficiency of California public junior 
colleges in their common objective to pro- 
mote the democratic ideals of our youth of 
the junior college level. 





TEACHERS 10 TEST 


Ds vasdenions Teachers Depart- 
ment, CTA, Central Section, has an 
Extension Committee which has pre- 


pared a clever leaflet entitled A 
Teacher's I. Q. Test. 

Committee members who participated in 
the project were Mrs. Marie Miller, Armona; 
Dorothy May Gibbson, Bakersfield; David 
J. Conley, Strathmore. 

The folder, promotitng good will and 
membership in CTA and NEA, is distrib- 
uted to all teachers in the Central Section 
Text of the leaflet follows: 


Do You Know That — 


1. You are among the teachers receiving 
the highest minimum salary in the United 
States? 


2. You are protected by a 5-day sick- 
leave each year? 


3. You may accumulate up to 25 days 
sick leave in five years? 
4. You are a member of a financially 


sound retirement system? 


5. You have the privilege of sabbatical 
leave? 


6. You have the privilege of exchanging 





CADET CORPS 


positions with teachers in other districts, 
states or countries? 


7. You are protected by tenure or con- 


tinuing contracts? 


8. Your school is State-supported and 
Education has the first call on tax money? 


If you already know these things — 


Do you know how all these things came 
about? 


The CTA is responsible for all of 
these advantages and many more. 


Teachers acting as professional 


bodies will continue to work for the 
welfare of teachers and the teaching 
profession. 


Your support of the CTA and the NEA 
will aid greatly in the continuance of this 
professional work. This is especially impor- 
tant in view of the post-war problems which 
will no doubt arise. 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, 
issues Harvard Workshop Series of pam- 


“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 


Amerivet 


MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph.D., President 
ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 

@ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

@ TECHNOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

@ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

@ PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 

Engineer . . Signal 

Ground .. Pre-flight 
---« OPEN ALL YEAR... 
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phlets. Titles of the 4 already published 
are, — Social studies unit, 75c; Work ex- 
perience in education, 50c; Wartime pro- 
gram in social studies, 50c; Curriculum as 
integrating force for ethnic variations, 25c. 
These are authoritative materials. 


Teaeher Edueation 


Teacher Education in Service 


Prepared for Commission on Teacher 
Education of American Council on 
Education by Charles E. Prall 
and C. Leslie Cushman 


Tis book of over 500 pages is based 
on the experience of the public school 
systems associated in the cooperative study 
of teacher-education conducted by the Com- 
mission on a nationwide scale. 

The major focus is on group-work con- 
ceived as an instrument for simultaneously 
promoting teacher growth and improving 
the school curriculum. 

The two themes are treated as comple- 
mentary and mutually dependent aspects of 
a single indispensable process. 

The book is addressed to school admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers alike — to 
all who do or should have a part in making 
and carrying out educational policy. As in 
all Commission reports, the term “teacher” 
is used to designate all members of the 
professional staff. 

After an introductory chapter on the 
origin, scope, and method of the cooperative 
study, the authors address themselves to 
planning-bodies and their relation to pro- 
grams of study and action, the work of 
school-policies councils, study-groups, school 
system workshops, the place of the indi- 
vidual school in curriculum development, 
personnel-study as a means of improving 
staff relations, cooperation among ‘related 
school systems, and a countywide project 
of community study. 

The two concluding chapters deal respec- 
tively with lessons learned from the 
cooperative study and thoughts on taking 
hold under present wartime conditions. 

Address 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D. C.; price $3. 
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Three important bulletins, of practical 
interest to people on the Pacific coast, are, 
—1. American Fighting Men Speak Out: 
2. Beyond the Horizon; 3. A Balance Sheet 
on Japanese Evacuation; and may be ob- 
tained from Pacific Coast Committee on 
American Principles and Fair Play, 465 
California Street, Room 203, San Francisco 
President Robert Gordon Sproul is honorary 
chairman of the Advisory Board. Mrs. Ruth 
W. Kingman is executive secretary. 
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GO-TO-SCHOOL CAMPAIGN 


U NITED States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau jointly, 
with cooperation of Office of War 
Information and endorsement of War 
Manpower Commission, have spon- 
sored a National Go-to-School Drive. 


Educators do not need to be told that 
high-school enrollments are dropping. One 
million fewer boys and girls attended classes 
during the last school year than did in 
1940. In addition, millions of high-school 
students have taken jobs for this summer. 
With money in their pockets, will they 
resume school work when the fall term 
opens? Or will the trend away from school 
continue to accelerate? 


To get boys and girls to want to return 
to school this fall, US Office of Education 
and Children’s Bureau with cooperation of 
Office of War Information, are urging 
parents, educators, and local citizens to join 
in conducting Go-to-School drives the 
nation over. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion endorses this effort. 

We trust your organization and its local 
groups will actively join in this nation-wide 
movement so vital both to individuals and 
the nation. 

Of most value will be Go-to-School pro- 
grams sponsored by community committees 
or organizations. People who know the 
boys and girls and their parents can most 
effectively bring the Go-to-School message 
to them where they live and work. 

We have available for distribution in 
quantities, a handbook of suggestions for 
community Go-to-School 
mittees. 


campaign com- 


Katharine F. Lenroot 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 
J. W. Studebaker 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


* * * 


Office of War Information 
Washington 


Editor: 

We are confronted with a problem which 
I feel I must bring to your attention. 

The US Office of Education, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, and the War Manpower 
Commission are all concerned because high 
school enrollments may continue to fall off 
this year. 

In the first three years of war there has 
been a drop of one million students, and 
the trend downward has accelerated each 
year. 

The reasons for such a drop have been 
found to be: 1. a desire on the part of 
young folks to earn money; 2. their wish 
to take an active part in the war; 3. de- 


liberate recruiting of teen-agers by em- 
ployers; 4. parents, generally in poor fami- 
lies, who urge youngsters to go to work 
rather than to school because of the high 
wages now involved. 


But whatever the reasons, the situation is 
serious. Boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 17 who leave school now to work 
for the next few years will, in all likelihood, 
never come back to complete their education. 

We have been asked to do everything we 
can to help fight the situation. 
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The War Manpower Commission says 
that in most cases youths under 18 can best 
contribute to the war program by continuing 
in school, accepting only vacation and part- 
time employment. 

Any discussion or appeal that your maga- 
zine could offer in this would be of tremen- 
dous help. If we can be of service to you 
in gathering facts, statements, and statistics, 
we shall be happy to do so. 

The danger to our educational future is 
obvious. I hope you will want to cooperate 
in every possible way to combat the threat. 

Sincerely, 
Oscar Schisgall 
Chief, Book and Magazine Bureau 





A NEW. LEASE ON LIGHT 


Reading, sewing, the children’s studies . . . all go faster 
and easier with adequate light. Precious eyesight is saved. 
Home becomes more restful to war-strained nerves. 


Adequate light for better 


“see-ability” may be secured 


by following these three simple rules for good lighting laid 
down by an impartial group of lighting experts, the Illumi- 


nating Engineering Society. 


1. Avoid glare and harsh shadows — Be sure all bulbs 
are shaded. Use floor or table lamps with reflectors under 
the shades to soften and diffuse the light. 


2. Have enough light where and when you need it. Pro- 
vide bulbs of sufficient wattage and bring lamps close to 


your work to avoid eye strain. 


3. Have correct direction of light. Don’t read or study in 
your own shadow. Have the light shine on your work. 


For other suggestions and ideas on the most efficient and 
economical use of light, mail the coupon below for your 
free copy of “How to Get More Light for Your Money.” 


NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL 

BUREAU 


ELECTRICAL BUREAU, 
1355 Market St., Dept. S944 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


! Please send me your free book- 
I le ee “How to Get More Light for 
| Your Money.” 
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RESEARCH AND PLASTICS 


Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, Associate Director, Westinghouse Research Laboratories 


i. recent years the word “plastics” 
has been added to the vocabulary of 
many people who have only a casual 
interest in such materials. To most 
of them, the word conjures up visions 
of tooth brush handles, radio receiver 
cabinets, or the car of tomorrow. In- 
stead of plastics in that sense, consider 
plastics for industry, in terms of the 


—_ 


scientist's and the engineer's point of 
view. In this field, plastics are right- 
fully considered prime materials and 
Industrial re- 
search and development is not aimed 
at providing substitutes, but at provid- 
ing new prime materials which can do 


not ersatz materials. 


better jobs than anything in existence. 


Westinghouse produces a large por- 
tion of the laminated plastic materials 
manufactured in this country because 
it needs an electrical insulating mate- 
rial with good structural properties 
for manufacturing electrical products. 
Micarta, a laminated plastic material 
which is made from fabric or paper 
impregnated with synthetic resins and 
compressed under heat into a solid 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 













WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages: 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 



























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


substance, fills this need. Méicarta is 
an excellent insulator; a piece one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick will with- 
stand 45,000 volts of electricity. It is 
also very tough; pound for pound it 


strength of 


exceeds the structural 


steel. 


Therefore, back in 1909 Westing- 
house started producing this particu- 
lar kind of plastic. During the last 5 
years, millions of pounds of Micarta 
were produced and output has in- 
creased many times since the begin- 
ning of the war. Its uses have been 
both varied and unique. If you are 
accustomed to thinking of plastics in 
terms of a decorative but fragile mate- 
rial, you may be surprised to learn 
that steel mill bearings made of 
Micarta can carry a million-pound load 
When the 


war came, Micarta proved ideal for 


on a modern rolling mill. 


military service — it is now being used 
in helmet liners, in bomb racks, and 
In addi- 
tion, this plastic is being used for 
propeller shaft bearings on Navy ves- 


in aircraft control pulleys. 


sels, in switchboard and radio panels, 
and in a variety of applications in 
Micarta is an 
old industrial plastic. But research and 


paper and textile mills. 


development have continued at the 
laboratories, and one of today’s newest 
plastics belongs to this family. 


Westinghouse Research engineers have 
contributed many advances in plastics, in- 
cluding four recent timely developments. 
Two of these new plastics find application 
in the field of electrical insulation. One 
of these, called Fosterite, is even now 
tremendously important in radar units; the 
other is a synthetic shellac possessing steel- 
like strength. The two other developments 
are significant in the forming of plastics; 
one is similar to the technique of pressing 
metals, the other to the casting of metals. 
The first, called hot-forming, is a technique 
of forming intricate structural parts from 
The sec- 
ond, called preforming, is a process of 


flat sheets of laminated plastics. 


“casting” a fluid mass of resin-impregnated 
fibres. Three research engineers, Doctors 
Hill, Perry, and Bates, who have been solv- 
ing problems in plastics for many years and 
directing their use, are largely concerned 
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with these four 
Westinghouse. 


new developments at 


Insulation is a fundamental problem in 
the electrical industry. Some of our research 
is now at the point where we are able to 
predict with confidence the application of 
two resins which will do much better jobs 
than any of the old insulating materials. As 
a matter of fact, one of them, Fosterite, is 
already outstanding in this respect. 


A decade from now, Fosterite may be 
recognized as the greatest advance in electri- 
cal insulation for many years. Four years 
of intensive research by Dr. Hill and his 
associates created Fosterite along with the 
steel-like resin. Generally, productive re- 
search is a lengthy, painstaking process. For 
example, research on Micarta has _ been 
going on for thirty-five years with steady 
improvement of the material and extensions 
of its applications. However, every once in 
a while, key developments noticeably accel- 
erate progress. The technique of hot forming 
and the new plastic Micarta 444, especially 
formulated for this type of molding by Dr. 
E. R. Perry, are new, war-born develop- 
ments. 


Micarta 444 is so scientifically matched 
to the process of hot forming that the 
material retains its unusual properties even 
after being formed. The process itself pro- 
duces intricately shaped parts from ordinary 
sheets of such plastics. This technique is 
analogous to the pressing of steel. Another 
technique, analogous to the casting of steel, 
extends the formability of plastics even fur- 
ther. This process is called preforming, and 
Dr. A. Allan Bates foresees a tremendous 
future for this process of forming high- 
strength parts of intricate shapes. 


Fosterite, high-strength resin, hot forming 
and preforming are typical of recent re- 
search developments, some already pressed 
into use by the war, all of great promise in 
post-war applications. Designers and engi- 
neers will use these materials not as substi- 
tutes but as new materials to make better 
things for home and industry. ‘These and 
similar developments are evidence of the 
better things ahead. 


Silver Burdett and Company has issued 
two interesting music books, called New 
Music Horizons, First Book and Second 
Book. 
familiar songs, profusely and interestingly 
illustrated. Book 1, 68c; Book 2, 84c. 


They contain a large number of 


Another book from Silver Burdett and 
Company is entitled To Live In Health, by 
R. Will Burnett, assistant professor of edu- 


cation, Stanford University. It contains a 


wealth of material on the general health 
program and is of value for upper elemen- 
tary grades and junior high school. 
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Dr. Harold Garnet Black 


Broken Pillars 


Be latest volume written by Dr. 
Harold Garnet Black has been pub- 
lished in New York under the title 
Broken Pillars (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., $1.50). 


It is a fresh and illuminating study 
of the Ten Commandments as related 
to both personal and global problems. 
Its main thesis is that basic morali- 
ties cannot be violated without bring- 
ing disruption everywhere. The book 
has been described as of “unusual 
timeliness as a morale-builder for men 
in the services.” 

Dr. Black’s earlier volumes include Paths 
to Success (1924), an orientation textbook 
for English classes; The Upward Look, a 
devotional book published by Houghton 
Mifflin (1936); The Way Out, a compila- 
tion of sermon-addresses written by out- 
standing Southern California leaders 
(1939); and The Prodigal Returns (1941), 
a book-length expansion of the story of 
the Prodigal Son,—an adventure in the 
field of fiction and highly commended by 
educators as collateral reading for high 
schools and colleges. 


Crusader for Democracy 


He has also completed the manuscript of 
a 110,000-word biography of Woodrow 
Wilson called Crusader Democracy. 
President Roosevelt in his two-page Intro- 
duction to the volume writes: “This biog- 


for 


raphy is worthy not only of reading but 
also of preserving for our children and our 
children’s children.” 


For many years Dr. Black has been a 
contributor to more than a score of relig- 
ious and educational periodicals in both 
the United States and Canada, and is a 
member of Authors Guild of America. He 
has had a wide teaching experience in both 


East and West. 
Professor of English at Acadia University, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Later he taught in 
the Santa Ana Junior College and in Sac- 
ramento. Since 1920, however, he has been 


For a short time he was 


teaching English at Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles. His home is in Bev- 
erly Hills. 


Born in Nova Scotia, he was graduated 
from Mount Allison University, studied for 
three the Harvard Graduate 
School, and later took courses in Educa- 
tion at UCLA. He has also traveled ex- 
tensively on this continent and in Europe. 
Because of his numerous literary activities, 
in 1941 his alma mater conferred on him 
an honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 


years in 


Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17, issues Art Opportuni- 
ties Today, now in its 2nd volume. This 
helpful 4-page bulletin is of service to all 
in the field of art and vocational training. 


Literature 


‘Bua Macmillan Company has 
issued a series of anthologies of 7 large 
(7 
are Cross and others, illustrated by 
the Petershams. 

Designed for 


x 10 inch) volumes; the authors 


secondary schools (six 
grades, 7-12) there are 7 books, to permit 
flexibility of application of the individual 
volumes. In most secondary schools which 
use anthologies at both junior and senior 
levels, books 1-3 will be used as a junior 
high unit; three of the four remaining books 
will be used for basal purposes in the senior 
high, with the possibility of using the addi- 
tional book for supplementary purposes. 
The best traditional books of secondary 
school teaching have been combined with 
recent research contributions to sound mod- 
ern education. There are plentiful study- 
questions; mere academic busywork has been 
Books 1, 2, $1.88; book 


carefully avoided. 
3, $1.96. 





A Helpful, 
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A No. 1 War-time Job 


@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of a shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy — for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 
get enough grade A materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 


Useful Discovery for You 


Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 

from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 

and real help they have discovered Doublemint 
Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 
Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
trate better on their jobs. 


You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Doublemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 
ing papers, studying or reading... 
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Manual Training Teachers... 


F.P.M. Frames 
Have Gone to 
War! 


Blades Still Available 
..-6 for 25¢ 
F.P.M. blades outlast 
all others. Cut at any 
angle wood, iron or 
bakelite. Free sample 
sent Manual Training 
Teachers upon re- 

quest. 


F.P. MAXSON 
- 3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHIcAaco ILLINOIS 
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Audio-Visual Tools 


gs RUCE ALLYN FINDLAY, head 
supervisor, audio-visual education, Los 
Angeles City Schools, is author of a 
72-page illustrated bulletin entitled 
Audio-Visual Tools that Teach for 
Keeps; issued by Office of the Su- 
perintendent, school publication 395. 


This valuable handbook gives specific 
ways and means by which time-tested 
teaching techniques may be incorporated 
into the subject-content itself, thereby assur- 
ing more accurate and sharper teaching 
tools. 


A careful study of audio-visual literature 
reveals a wealth of suggestions for the in- 
structor. Previewing the picture, preparing 
the students, cataloging, proper setting, 
equipment, and a score of subjects have 
been treated exhaustively. There is need 
for an intensive, intelligent application of 
those facts and principles which the find- 
ings have indicated. 


Two Poems 
W. J. Sanders, Visalia Junior College 
MENTAL BONDAGE 


Neither slave nor master be; 
Freedom midway lies between. 
Like you, others must be free, 
Else liberty the bondman’s dream. 


COMPASSION 


Make every concession compassion demands 
To those who compassion deserve; 

But make no concession when lenient stands 
From ultimate good ends would swerve. 


Plain Way English 


M cCORMICK-MATHERS Pub- 
lishing Company, Wichita, Kansas, 
has issued a praiseworthy 6-book 
series, Plain Way English, by Walsh 
and Walsh, for grades 7-13. 


Teachers welcome the time- and 
energy-saving features of the self- 
correcting Plain Way Plan. It is a 
logical sequence of progressively 
graded exercises and tests, systemat- 
ically arranged to develop a natural 
and fluent use of English. 


This self-correcting system is actually 
self-teaching. Each student's attention is 
repeatedly directed to the correction of his 
own errors because the lessons are keyed to 
explanatory sections in the handbook. 

A special pamphlet, free with each book, 
gives 8 check-up tests and 2 final tests. A 
teacher's manual accompanies class orders. 
Prices: books 1, 2, 3, and 6, 24c; books 4 
and 5, 27c. 

Plain English Handbook, new edition, a 
complete guide to correction, also by Walsh 
and Walsh, comprises all rules, definitions, 
and illustrations necessary to the mastery ot 
functional grammar and usage; price 18c. 

McCormick-Mathers school texts are in 
wide and popular use throughout the 
schools of the nation and are favorably 
known on the Pacific coast as elsewhere. 


* * * 


Conservation 


tonne of Natural Re- 
sources is a highly-important, paper- 
bound book in the unit studies in 
American Problems series, published 
by Ginn and Company. This valuable 
unit of 120 pages with many illustra- 
tions, is of special significance in 
California because of the prominence 
of conservation education throughout 
California public schools. The series 
is sponsored by North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 


Other titles in this worthy series are: 
Latin America and the World Struggle for 
Freedom; Defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere; Democracy and Its Competitors; In 
the Service with Uncle Sam; Youth and 
Jobs; Government in Business; Why Taxes? 
Civil Service; Housing in the United States; 
price 68c each. 
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Sacramento Teacher, now in its 10th vol- 
ume, is the publication of Sacramento City 
Teachers Association; George I. Linn, presi- 
dent. He is counselor, Sacramento Senior 
High School. In a recent issue his leading 
article, emphasizing professional unity, states 
in part: “Like many educational organiza- 
tions, ours is concerned with contributing 
toward making teaching one of the nobler 
professions. All the teachers in Sacramento 
City Unified School District have main- 
tained for many years a 100% membership 
in our association. Many of our schools 
have maintained a 100% membership in 
California Teachers Association, and an 
increasing number of our members are estab- 
lishing membership in National Education 
Association.” 

Mr. Linn is author of Are Credit Unions 
Facing Post War Setbacks?, appearing in 
August 1944 issue of Bridge-National, pub- 
lication of Credit Union National Associa- 
tions, Madison, Wisconsin. 


* * #& 


Latin America 


Gis and Company have issued a 
new basic book in a vital subject, 
Latin America, Its History and Cul- 
ture, by Rippy and Perrigo; over 400 
pages, many illustrations, charts and 
maps; price $1.76. 

There are 9 units and large appendix of 
many helpful materials. Ease of reading 
had been assured by thorough check of the 
book in manuscript-form by high school 
students and by experienced teachers. Well 
adapted to a one-semester course, it makes 
possible a new kind of Latin-American 
teaching in the social studies curriculum by 
emphasizing the things that are typical and 
not those which are exceptional. 


* * 


Child’s Eneyelopedia 


TF sischonewene. Library of 
New York has published an Encyclo- 
pedia for Boys and Girls, a modern 
reference-book, assembled and edited 
by S. Johnson, D.Sc. 

The volume contains a fund of informa- 
tion, presented in such a manner that it 


should be of great value to pupils in upper 
grades and high schools. In the 400 pages 


there are answers to thousands of questions 
and material which can rapidly be con- 
sulted when concise information is needed. 

Price, $3; address of Pholosophical Li- 
brary is 15 East 40th Street, New York 
City. 
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I Wanted to See 


Recommended for Teachers and Parents 


and Others 


A Review by Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


W ex work is discouraging, 


when things are going wrong, here is 
Borghild Dahl to the rescue, not by 
telling you what to do, but by giving 
you the story of her life. 

Handicapped almost from birth with 
such poor eyesight that she would 
have been classified as blind, she was 
taught by wise parents, the mother a 
marvel of understanding, who showed 
her that, with extra pains, she could 
do what others did. 

Borghild possessed the indomitable 
Norse spirit. People should not find 
out how little she could see She 
would spare no effort to learn before: 
hand of what she was to meet. 


I Wanted to See, by Borghild Dahl 
(Macmillan, $2) tells the story of the wise 
parental guidance that made a self-reliant 






















child of the handicapped little one. The 
story of her progress through the grades 
should get into the hands of all who deal 
with children. 


Her efforts to learn to know her students, 
in her first teaching (told in Chapter 3), 
is full of suggestions for young teachers, 
however good their sight. Even more valu 
able are the methods by which she prepared 
her class assignments in history and English. 


For the discontented, the dissatisfied, and 
the depressed, I Wanted to See is a tonic. 


* * * 


Need for Teachers 


Mrs. M. A. Hastings, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in 
the National Congress Bulletin, 
May, 1944 


a) NE of the truly critical situations 
in the country today is the low enroll- 
ment in our teachers’ colleges. 
Who is going to teach our children? 
Who is going to give the additional 
education that so many thousands of 
our returning service men and women 
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will desire, or to teach the boys and 
girls who, we hope, will soon return 
to high school? 


Teaching is an essential industry 
and also a true patriotic service. 


School and Home 


Can we urge our girls who seem suited 
for teaching to prepare themselves for the 
classroom, pointing out that this is also a 
good preparation for family life later on? 


Can we help some of the young men 
who are not going into service to feel the 
challenge of the teaching profession? We 
need more men in our schools. 


Perhaps we can influence some of our 
young people who have had to leave school 
temporarily to prepare themselves for teach- 
ing when they return. 


Incidentally, we might see what sort of 
salary and living conditions we offer the 
teachers in our own community. 


Can they find a suitable place to live? 
Do we treat them as human beings? 


Are they paid enough to live on, now 
that all costs have increased greatly? 


. +. Mow or in the postwar 


The library of Manlius School, well- 
known military academy of Manlius, 
N. Y., required enlarging. Gaylords’ 
plans combined several small rooms to 
achieve the pleasing effect shown. 
Shelves and furniture are maple, in 
standard finish. Card catalog is incor- 
porated in counter-height shelving. Wall 
shelving includes newspaper and maga- 
zine rack with bulletin boards above. 
Complete plans, furnishings and equip- 
ment were supplied by Gaylords’. 

* If you are thinking of modernizing 

your library, now or for the postwar, 

you are cordially invited to make use, 


without obligation, of Gaylords’ ex- 
perience and resources. 


TE ed 


Syracuse, N.Y. Es. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
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For Inductees 


I. Has To Be Done . . . Do It Now — 
is the title of a 12-page Pre-Induction 
Training Informational Bulletin of answers 
to important questions for the potential 
inductee and his dependents (War Depart- 
inductee and his dependents. 

This PIT Bulletin has 
been sent to the principals of all the sec- 


Informational 


ondary schools in the 8 western states of 
the Ninth Service Command. There are 
no more available copies at Fort Douglas. 
The bulletin may be reproduced as per instruc- 
tions in the bulletin itself by interested parties. 
Another publication, a War Department 


pamphlet 20-11, published in Washington, is en- 
titled 62 Questions and Answers on the Army 


HELP to. YOU 


Every Month of 
The School Year 


September through June 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


Magazine 
The Outstanding Magazine For Teachers 


Hundreds of teaching aids, ideas 
and suggestions. Activity units, 
art appreciation with miniature 
pictures in full color, music, pro- 
grams, stories and visual aids in 
every issue. 


Send for FREE Descriptive Folder. 


pc----------->\ 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 4 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription at once to 
start with the - issue. | 
1 Year 
issues ) 
| Ege, aie 
2 Years 
| J (20 Issues) $5 | 
| | 
| Name ; it 
| | 
| City is hailanitetpananicecai | 
State NE LIE oe het te ps 
| Paste this coupon on a Ic postal card— | 
= Mail to us today. 


Specialized Training Reserve Program, and, ac- 
cording to Captain Porter Hendricks, Chief, 
Pre-Induction Training Branch, copies of this 
War Department pamphlet may be had by writ- 
ing to Pre-Induction Training Branch, Army 
Specialized Training Division, Office of the 
Commanding General, Ninth Service Command, 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 


YOURS ... for the asking 


A List of Free Classroom Helps Available 
from Our Advertisers 


A WEALTH of information and 
classroom helps is the reward to teach- 
ers who read the advertising in this 
magazine. 

Read the advertising carefully and 
garner these excellent booklets, maps, 


and charts. If you have found cer- 


tain material to be specially helpful, 
please write to us about it, so that we 
may mention it in a later issue. 

1. Teaching science or a related subject? 
The Little Science Series are especially de- 
signed for grades 7-12. They include the 
newest achievements of American research 
and also a number of simple observations 
and experiments for home or classroom. 
Youngsters with a scientific turn of mind 
will enjoy them. Others, to whom science 
has been a mystery, will be inspired to try 
a little harder to see beyond the barriers. 

2. Is dental health one of your projects 
this year? A 5-Way Plan for Dental Health 
will help you and will fascinate the chil- 
dren. It includes: 

a. ‘“‘Why Do Teeth Ache?” a wall chart. Edi- 

tions for elementary and secondary levels. 

b. Lesson-plans for a dental health program. 

ce. A class Hygiene Record. 


A cardboard model of a complete set of 
teeth. 


e. A dental certificate for good dental care. 

3. What subject doesn’t have a relation 
to world news these days? Ask your admin- 
istrator to send for a sample copy for you 
of the large wall-map identifying news 
events of the past week. 


a 


4. Is aviation a very live subject in your 
school? Aviation experts have worked with 
educational leaders to produce material that 
is assisting teachers and administrators in 
the Air Age. 

5. For the students just beginning to use 
encyclopedias a study guide Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia will be helpful. 


VISUAL AIDS 
For Classroom Projects 


Social Science - Industrial Science - Science 


Blaekhurst Book Sales 
Ine. 
1066 U.P. Station, Des Moines, Iowa 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Albert M. Davis, outgoing superinten- 
dent, Monterey city school district, issued a 
beautiful illustrated brochure, a progress 
report concerning the schools of that dis- 
trict. In his preface he states: 


“Since the time Olive Mann Isbell lived 
in Monterey and taught the first American 
school in California in 1847, there have 
been many significant changes in our public 
school system. If we could reproduce pic- 
tures of the room, the children and the 
school activities of that day to compare with 
the most recent pictures of today’s schools, 
some of the changes would be startlingly 
apparent. Olive Mann Isbell’s school served 
the needs of those times just as the modern 
school serves today’s needs. Although this 
book deals largely with the educational and 
business aspects of our present school sys- 
tem, it also provides some basis for com- 
parisons.” 


Congratulations to Mr. Davis and his 


district upon this praiseworthy report and 
the educational progress which it represents. 


Counseling 


A GUIDE to Counseling, a man- 
ual for San Francisco teachers and 
counselors, 131 pages, was prepared 
by a handbook committee under direc- 
tion of O. I. Schmaelzle, director of 


counseling and guidance, San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. 


Dr. Curtis E. Warren, superintendent of 
schools, in the foreword states: “The pub- 
lication of this manual for teachers and 
counselors marks another forward step in 
the guidance program of the San Francisco 
Public Schools. As the director of coun- 
seling and guidance points out, the program 
at present is going through a period of 
“seasoning,” and an important part of this 
seasoning process is the publication of this 
guidebook. 


Address Bureau of Texts, San Francisco 
Public Schools, 93 Grove Street, San Fran- 
cisco 2; price 50c postpaid. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Seventh Edition, by Leland S. Martin, is an 
abbreviated and simplified interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States and 
of the Government of California, including 
city and county governments. This compact 
little book (96 pages), product of years of 


teaching, makes easy to understand what 
is often considered a_ difficult subject. 
Law-making and the election of President, 
for exampe, are taken up in 10 successive 
steps that the child may readily understand. 
50c a copy; 10 or more 40c; 
20 or more 35c 


Leland 8S. Martin 


114 Granville Way San Francisco 16 
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PUPILS ARE FUN? 


Henrietta Holland, Sturges Junior High School, San Bernardino 


K OR five days each week you are 
privileged to attend one of the most 
interesting and entertaining dramas to 
be seen anywhere. 


The title for this drama might well 
be PUPILS ARE FUN, for a day at 
school can be the most interesting 
experience of your life! 


It can be very entertaining, too, for 
pupils are fun — if you have the eyes 
to see. As a teacher you can get a 
lot more fun out of teaching if you 
develop this “dramatic vision.” 


The beginning of each new school 
year gives you the chance to meet new 
pupils and make new friends. Regard 
it as an opportunity — as a new and 
interesting venture. View your class 
as a group of prospective friends. Look 
upon the opening of school as the 
opportunity to make new friends. 
Develop a method for getting ac- 
quainted and making friends with 
your pupils. 


Here the old rule of “how to win 
friends” is good. At every opportu- 
nity find out what the pupil is inter- 
ested in and get him talking about it. 
Notice what he reads. Get him talk- 
ing about that, too. 


As a teacher you can afford to do 
more listening and less talking — the 
good advice you so frequently give 
your pupils. Practice it yourself for 
awhile. You'll learn a lot — about 
things in general and about your pu- 
pils and their homes. You'll find out 
a lot about them, and you'll find, too, 
that pupils are fun. 


After you have made the acquaint- 
ance of your pupils, watch them 
throughout the year. Watch their 
reactions to what you do and their 
reactions to each other, too. Take an 
objective view of your pupils. Exam 
ine them in a detached way. Watch 
their expressions, their gestures, their 
mannerisms. Get the habit of observ- 
ing carefully. It will help you under- 
stand your pupils. Every annoying 


habit, every eccentric 
means something. 


mannerism 


If you take this attitude, you can 
understand your pupils better. You 
can be interested in them and enjoy 
them whether you like their person- 
alities or not. With that objective 
attitude, it will seem as if all the 
pupils are playing a part in the drama 
of life to entertain you. Then their 
peculiar traits and ways will amuse 
you as much as the character actors 
do at a play. 


Remember the old saying, “You 
usually find what you are looking 
for’? That is true to a considerable 
You'll find 
more good if you are looking for it. 
And then don’t let what isn’t good 
annoy you. Try to see it in its proper 
perspective and do what you can 


extent with your pupils. 
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about it, but don’t allow unpleasant 
traits to overshadow the good in your 
pupils. 


No one is perfect, and so of course, 
pupils aren't either. Remember, you 
are paid to teach, not to sit in judg- 
ment. Be amused by your pupils. 
Laugh with them whenever you can, 
and even at them if necessary (but 
privately and tolerantly of course). 
You'll find your pupils don’t upset 
you and tire you so much if you take 
this view. You'll be a better teacher. 


And teaching will be a lot more fun! 


Social and Emotional Readiness for Read- 
ing, by Professor Emmett A. Betts, director 
of the reading clinic, Pennsylvania State 
College, a reprint of 100 pages from Edu- 
and Supervision 
magazine, is a comprehensive and adminis- 


cational Administration 
trative survey of a problem of great im- 
portance to all elementary school teachers. 
Price 50c; write to Reading Clinic secre- 
tary for this and complete list of publica- 
tions. 


NN SIERRAS ST mm 














to investigate 


by LENNES 


These new arithmetic workbooks 
represent the results of years of ex- 
perimentation and experience in the 
preparation of arithmetic material. 
They contain some new features in 
addition to the many previous ad- 


For Each of Grades 3 to 8 
Gundies'3-G, etek... ccedcicecsiee $0.36 


Coie TE, Cid icccacisias 40 


To Teachers of Arithmetic Who Want to Raise Class Standards 


If you are using LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes- 
Rogers-Traver, you may not be interested in this announce- 
ment, for. we doubt that you need arithmetic workbooks with 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC. But if you are using an arith- 
metic text that needs supplementary material, you will want 


ESSENTIAL DRILL 4X0 PRACTICE % ARITHMETIC 
with STANDARDIZED TESTS 


and TRAVER 


vances that have made material pre- 
pared by these authors so successful. 


ESSENTIAL 


Dill aud Prackes 
ye 


Subject to Usual School Discounts 


For Grades One and Two, ARITH- 
METIC READINESS -may precede 
ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRAC- 
TICE IN ARITH}*"''C, or any other FL eo 
arithmetic workbook or textbook. Cm aes aes 


Write For Further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 






116 New MontcomMery STREET 
San Francisco 5 
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First Principles of Business, by Rice, 
Dodd and Cosgrove, a substantial text of 
over 600 pages, published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts, interprets modern 
business in terms of significant introductory 
principles. The material explaining these 
principles is supplemented by review ques- 
tions, research questions, laboratory prob- 
lems, vocabulary study, and correlated arith- 
metic problems, all designed to aid in the 


mastery of the first principles of business; 
price $2. 


AMIGOS 
PANAMERICANOS 
RTT Ld Le 
Oa THE Cee ee 


yes 


oe evr 





FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


The importance of AMIGOS PAN- 
AMERICANOS has grown with our na- 
tion’s interest in our Southern ‘neigh- 
bors. Juan and Maria, a Spanish-speak- 
ing boy and girl, are introduced in the 
first book of this Steck series; and as 
the pupil progresses, he will be a friend 
to Juan and Maria at home, in school, 
on a visit to the United States, and in 
their country, Mexico. 


The approach to the study of Spanish 
in Steck’s series of Spanish Readers, 
AMIGOS PANAMERICANOS, is simple 
and conversational. The method of in- 
struction is synonymous with teaching 
children to read English. 























Each book is beau- 
tifully bound in color- 


ful, durable cloth, 
Tr . contains a pronounc- 
= ESTAR TOS ing vocabulary; has 


photographs and pen- 
and-ink illustrations. 


A 64-page Teach- 
er’s Manual presents 
suggestions for teach- 
ing procedures, teach- 
ing aids, and supple- 
mentary reading. 


Order your books 
today; or, if you 
want more informa- 
tion, send for illus- 
trated descriptive 
folder. 


PUBLISHERS a AUSTIN. TEXAS 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


American Legion Endorses Proposition 9 


WHEREAS, the American Legion, in pursuance of its Americanism pro- 
gram, recognizes that uniformity of educational opportunity is a basic principle 


of democratic government, and 


WHEREAS, the California State Constitution recognizes that adequate 
support of the public schools is a fundamental State responsibility, and 


WHEREAS, California faces a serious breakdown in its elementary school 


system, due to: 


1. Lack of adequate State support; 


9 


2. An acute and growing shortage of teachers, beginning before the war, as a direct result 


of sub-standard teacher salaries still based on State allotments set over 20 years ago; 


3. 


An increase of a million-and-a-half in the State’s population, with a resultant overcrowding 


of schools, teacheriess classrooms and half-day schedules already reported ; 


4. 


Inability of many school districts with low assessment rolls — and others made tax-poor by 


removal of Federal property from the tax rolls — to provide additional local school funds; 


5. 


Inability of new residents, not yet local property taxpayers, to contribute to school support 


except through the State sales tax and income tax, and 


WHEREAS, the crisis in education has been recognized by eminent educators through- 
out California, and its solution has been proposed by the State Council of Education in 
the form of Proposition 9 on the November ballot, to increase the State contribution of 
$60 per year for each child in elementary school to $80 per year, therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Legion in convention here assem- 
bled, records its endorsement of Proposition 9 as an imperative action to main- 
tain uniformity of educational opportunity for the children of California. 


Adopted by American Legion State Convention at Los Angeles, August 17, 1944, by 


unanimous vote. 


Health and First Aid, by Fishbein & 
Irwin, a text of 380 pages with many illus- 
trations, is issued by Lyons & Carnahan, 
with offices in Los Angeles and other cities 
throughout the nation. Suitable for secon- 
dary school use, it presents accurate, useful 
knowledge concerning health and personal 
hygiene and gives the latest and 
methods in first aid. 


God in Our Public Schools, by W. S. 
Flemming, D.D., is an informative book of 
260 pages, published by National Reform 


safest 












16 MM SOUND FILMS 


OUTSTANDING 
MAJOR FEATURES for SCHOOL 
SHOWING 











Heidi 
Wake Island 
Henry Aldrich Series Beau Geste 
China How Green Was My Valley 
In Old Chicago Young Mr. Lincoln 
Berkeley Square I Wanted Wings 


Write for Descriptive Catalogues 
SCREEN ADETTES, INC. 
1709 W. 8th Street - Los Angeles (14), Cal. 
Fitzroy 3197 


68 Post Street - - - - - San Francisco, Cal. 
YUkon 1547 





Lleyds of London 
Kidnapped 












Western Distributors for 
Films Incorporated 





Association, 209 9th Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania; price $1.50. Dr. Flemming 
for 12 years campaigned the United States 
for Bible-reading and religious instruction 
in public schools. 


Dorothy D. Decker 


Dororny D. DECKER, teacher of 
commerce and economics, Santa Ana Junior 
College, Orange County, was elected presi- 
dent of California Federation of Business 
and Professional Womens Clubs at its 
annual convention in San Jose. 

Miss Decker has combined a surprising 
variety of war jobs with her work as a 
teacher. She has served for the past two 
years as a Gray Lady with the Red Cross; 
she is active in USO and American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

In the educational field, Miss Decker is 
versatile. After taking her A.B. degree at 
Pomona College, and her M.A. at Univer- 
sity of Southern California, she taught his- 
tory. Continuing her studies, she received 
her degree as Bachelor of Science from 
Simmons College, and followed this special- 
ized training with a varied experience in 
merchandising. She has held various elec- 
tive and appointive offices in the California 
federation for the past 
Francisco Chronicle. 


8 years. — San 
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LETTERS 


United China Relief 
1790 Broadway 
New York City 19 


Editor: 

On October 10, throughout the United 
States, there will be celebrated the Birthday 
of the Chinese Republic, China's Fourth of 
July. 

Elaborate plans are being made to share 
with China the commemoration of this 
holiday, which now has for us a deeper 
significance than ever before. 

A nation-wide sponsoring committee has 
been organized. Already 36 governors have 
accepted as honorary chairmen. The Super- 
intendent of Schools of each State has been 
asked to serve on the State committee. 

The national committee feels that nothing 
is more important to the interests of world 
peace thans a sympathetic understanding 
between China and the United States. To 
that end we would appreciate your calling 
attention to this holiday through your 
periodical. 

Special programs are being prepared for 
school assemblies. A pageant, easily pro- 
duced and staged, is ready, together with 
suggestions for pupil speeches, exhibits, and 
special events. Teachers are invited to write 
to United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19, for this material, which 
will be sent without charge. 


Cordially yours, 


Josephine Duvall 
Director, Writers Committee 


* * #* 


Studio of Secondary Education 
986 Arapahoe Street 
Los Angeles 


Editor: 

I have just finished Mr. Root’s article in 
the June issue of Sierra Educational News 
on “Grading Students.” 

He is exactly right. Thank him for his 
courage. To me the “normal” grade-curve 
is one of the silliest ideas in modern educa- 
tion. Is there not some way for teachers of 
brains and common sense to get together 
and take a firm stand on some of these 
foolish practices? 

Sincerely yours 
Ethel Cooper Gray 
Director 


* * * 


War Relocation Authority 
San Francisco, California, Office 
Whitcomb Hotel Building 


Editor: 


“Challenge to Democracy,” a color-film 
of the evacuation of Japanese-Americans 


from the Pacific Coast States to relocation 
centers, has been prepared for distribution 
to church groups and other organizations. 


The film-story, with sound commentary, 
is 16 mm, for sound projectors only. Those 
desiring to exhibit this film may apply to 
Robert B. Cozzens, assistant director, War 
Relocation Authority, 227 Sheldon Building, 
San Francisco 5. 


The story told is one of the mass-move 
of 72,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry, 
as well as alien Japanese, from the Pacific 
Coast, their establishment in ten relocation 
centers, and later relocation of 24,000 in 
other States of the Union, where many are 
employed in war industry. 


Japanese-American Soldiers 


The film also shows scenes of training 
Japanese-American soldiers, many of whom 
have already died on the battle fields of 
Italy. 


Very truly yours, 
R. B. Cozzens 
Assistant Director 


By: Robert E. Gibson 


Liaison Officer 





Western Colleges 


W ESTERN College Association 
held its spring meeting, its 20th anni- 
versary, May 6 at Pomona College, 
Claremont, Los Angeles County. 
Every college and university member- 
institution was represented by dele- 
gates. Officers elected for 1944-45 
are: 


President: Dean A. S. Raubenheimer, 
University of Southern California, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles 7. 

First Vice-President: President Tully C. 
Knoles, College of the Pacific, Stockton. 


Second Vice-President: Professor J. E. 
Wallace Sterling, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Charles T. 
Fitts, Pomona College, Claremont. 

Members of Executive Committee: Presi- 
dent Frederick Hard, Scripps College, 
Claremont; President Marie de Lourdes, Mt. 
St. Mary's College, 12001 Chalon Road, 
Brentwood Heights, Los Angeles; Professor 
Raymond G. McKelvey, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles 41; Professor Franklin P. 
Rolfe, University of California at Los An- 
geles 24; Dean Floyd C. Wilcox, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, Redlands. 





How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 


by 


BERNICE BAXTER 


Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 
and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 


directed study based in general on the new state text 


CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 


ORDER NOW: 


Single copy . . 
5 Copies or more, each . . . 


HARR WAGNER 


609 Mission Street 


PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco, 5, California 
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COMING 


September 4— 163rd Birthday of El 
Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de 
los Angeles (Los Angeles City). Founded 
1781 by Governor Felipe de Neve. 

September 4 — Labor Day. 

September 9 — Admission Day. 


September 14-16— Pendleton Round 
Up, outstanding American pioneer exhibi- 
tion. Pendleton, Oregon. 

September 30 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 


cil; regular meeting. Hotel Sir Francis 


Drake, San Francisco. 


CAN YOU HELP US 
FIND A SALESMAN? 


We have an unusual opportunity to 
offer a salesman in your State who is 
now selling other educational lines, 


and who can demonstrate our proj- 

ect, WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK, 

part time. If you know of such a 

man, we'll be grateful for his name 

and address. 

NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 Orieans Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





October 2-4 — California School Trus- 
tees Association; annual convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

October 4-6 — California Public School 
Superintendents Association; annual con- 
ference, jointly with State Department of 
Education. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

October 10— Birthday of the Chinese 
Republic; China's Fourth of July; national 
observance. 

October 12-14— American Library As- 
sociation; Council and executive board 
meetings. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

October 17-19 — American Dietetic As- 
sociation; annual convention. Chicago. 

October 20-21 — California Scholarship 
Federation; annual conference. Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley. H. Marie Stiff, president 
Narbonne High School, 25425 Walnut 
Street, Route 1, Box 54, Lomita, Los An- 
geles County. 

October 21 — CTA Bay Section; 3rd an- 
nual training conference. Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley. Clive M. Saiz, chairman. 

November 5-11— American Edu’ 
cation Week; national observance. 


November 7— General Election, 
U.S.A. Vote Yes on Proposition 9, 
Increased State Aid for the Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


November 23-25 — National Council for 


the Social Studies; 24th annual meeting. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


With deep regret the teachers and friends 
of the San Jacinto Schools learned of the 
resignation of Superintendent D. B. Lucas. 


He served the school efficiently and faith- 
fully for the past 5 years, working untir- 
ingly to secure teachers for all the grades 
during the past term. There has been 
unusual co-operation and harmony within 
the faculty the past year. 


Mr. Lucas was instrumental in bringing 
about an increase of salary for the teachers 
of $250 to $300 per year. He accepted 
the position of superintendent at a lower 
salary for himself, in order to secure the 
higher payment for the teachers, believing 
that well-paid, satisfied teachers are a great 
factor in establishing a well-running school 
system. 


Elva Horsman, primary grade teacher, 
Venice, about 10 miles from Visalia, Tulare 
County, is author of a beautiful booklet of 
poems. She has a genuine literary ability. 
Her poetry will be of interest to all teachers 
and those who work with children. 


John H. Palmer, district superintendent 
of schools, Placerville, succeeds Walter A. 
Kynock as city superintendent, Marysville, 
Yuba County. Mr. Kynock retired after 
34 years service. He has seen his former 
pupils go into two World Wars. In the 
closing-day exercises of Marysville Elemen- 
tary School, his pupils gave him a fine gold 
watch in token of their affection and 
esteem. 


Dunsmuir Cadets 


BR vex T. WATTENBURGER, Prin- 
cipal and Commandant, Dunsmuir High 
Cadets, Siskiyou County, reports a 100% 
voluntary enrollment 1943-44 and a similar 
record for 44-45. 


Captain W. I. Humphreys, in an excel- 
lent and lengthy article in a Dunsmuir 
newspaper, states in part: 


“The Cadet Company has made splendid prog- 
ress since it was organized. Commandant 
Wattenburger has a good outfit, and Lieutenant 
Richmond has done outstanding work in his job 
as operations and training officer. I wish to 
publicly commend them both for an outstanding 
performance in leadership; to commend all 
members of the cadet corps for the way they 
took to field work, and the real work they did 
in their several phases of training. 


“I recommend that in future they be given 
at least a full week of field training, and that 
their sponsors, and the general public make this 
training possible at public expense. The high 
school board deserves a word of praise for the 
way they have backed the Cadet Corps.” 
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Let's sit down and talk things over. Let's talk about you and 
your job. 


Did you ever think of yourself as holding down one of the most 
important jobs in the country? Sounds big, doesn’t it? It is big. 


The boys and girls in your classes are the future Galileos, 
Washingtons, Lincolns, and Florence Nightingales studying 
there — under your direction. Whether this is a generation 
that reaches for the stars or is contented to live in the accom- 
plishments of the past is largely a matter of your making. 


Yes, you are a teacher in a democracy. You are helping to 


educate our boys and girls so that our American way of life 
may continue. Jt’s a big job—an important job. 


MA WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Send for PRICE CATALOG No. 43 describing our elementary and secondary books 





THE McCORMICh-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
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